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E take pleasure in announcing that W. S. Barnaby has 
resumed his old position as assistant editor and sta- 
tistician with THE Spectator. After being with this journal 
forover sixteen years, he resigned about a year ago on account 
of his health, and this having been fully restored, he returns to 
his desk rejuvenated and prepared for vigorous work. The 
statistical work of THe Sprcrator, including its various 
standard publications, is divided into two departments, Mr. 
Barnaby having charge of the statistics pertaining to life and 
miscellaneous insurance, and R. W. Blake, also an assistant 
editor, having charge of the data relating to fire insurance. 
Mr. Blake has been with THE Spectator for thirteen years, 
and is a careful and painstaking writer and statistician. Both 
of these gentlemen have established reputations, not only for 
the care and accuracy exercised in preparation of statistical 
work, but also as writers on the subject of insurance within 
their respective fields. We take pleasure in commending 
them and their work to the insurance fraternity. 





A MOVEMENT in the direction of the simplification of 

the fire insurance contract has developed in Ohio, 
where policy forms are now in use, on dwelling risks, from 
which many of the standard policy conditions have been 
omitted. Some time ago THE Spectator printed an almost 
conditionless fire policy, the use of which had been inaugu- 
rated in England by the Union Assurance Society. There 
are numerous conditions in the New York standard form of 
policy which can scarcely become applicable to dwelling risks 
in any conceivable circumstances; and in order to avoid criti- 
cism and to make the contract as plain and clear as possible, 
the example of the Union might well be followed, as far as 
practicable, in States not prescribing standard forms for uni- 
versal use. 





HE day’s work of a New York fireman is likely, at any 
time, to include almost unavoidable dangers. On Friday 

last, Chief Croker had a very narrow escape from death in 
the packing house fire, having fallen into a hole in a floor just 
above a seething mass of fire; but, fortunately, a fireman 
standing near caught and saved him. Later in the day Mr. 
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Croker saved one of his men under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. At the same fire, which by great effort was pre- 
vented from communicating to a neighboring refrigerating 
plant, some fifty firemen were overcome by ammonia fumes. 
On the same day several daring rescues of inmates of burning 
buildings were accomplished. What with exceedingly high 
buildings, explosive and very inflammable contents, weakened 
floors and roofs, and other hazards which are apt to develop 
at any fire, the life of a New York fireman has sufficient va- 
riety, danger and uncertainty about it to make it attractive to 
adventurous spirits; but the fire department is a bad place for 
cowards, and it contains few, if any, men of that description. 
Heroism of the finest type is displayed almost daily by mem- 
bers of this well-trained branch of the public service, and 
deeds which are of frequent occurrence in the daily routine of 
the New York fire department would excite the widest ad- 
miration if generally known. 





[* a recent published interview Commissioner Host of Wis- 

consin compared the average rates for fire insurance in 
the State of Wisconsin with those of several other States, and 
found that the Wisconsin average was considerably higher 
than either of the others. He suggested that something 
should be done to bring about a lower average for his State, 
and said that the only way this could be done was by tke 
hearty co-operation of propertyowners. He cautioned them 
to exercise the utmost care and cleanliness in reference to 
their premises and said municipal authorities should be in- 
cited to provide adequate fire and water protection for every 
place. He also recommended the adoption of a fire marshal 
law, providing for the investigation of every fire. He asserted 
that one-tenth of the fires that occur are of incendiary origin, 
and if it was understood that every fire was to be investigated 
incendiarism would receive a serious set-back. He con- 
demned the valued policy law that exists in that State, and 
said that it should be repealed or amended so as not to place 
a premium upon incendiarism. He suggested as an amend- 
ment to the law the following: “Provided that the provisions 
of this section are not to be applied when fire originates in a 
building covered by the policy under which claim is made.” 
The first suggestion of the Commissioner that the law should 
be repealed is the better one. Such a law is on the statute 
books of several States, and in every instance experience has 
shown that it has been an incentive to incendiarism and 
served to increase the rates that the companies were com- 
pelled to charge to cover losses attributable to the operation 
of this law. The sooner it is eliminated the better it will be 
for propertyowners, as well as the insurance companies. 





HE idea of forming a national body of casualty and mis- 
cellaneous underwriters is creditable to the gentlemen 

who conceived it, while the response made to the call for a 
meeting to consider the plan was highly satisfactory to all 
concerned. For a number of years the International Asso- 
ciation of Accident Underwriters, composed of companies 
writing personal accident and health insurance lines, has been 
a power in the business, having demonstrated to a remark- 
able degree the advantages of organization. The general 
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body now proposed would enlarge the scope of that associa- 
tion and the best interests of all would be conserved by taking 
it in as a specific section. While there is great variance in the 
lines transacted by companies making up the third branch 
of insurance, coming under the general heading of casualty 
and miscellaneous insurances, there are many points upon 
which they can take common action. To promote harmony, 
correct the practices and principles of underwriting, to devise 
uniform policy clauses and above all to systematically detect 
and suppress fraudulent claims, are the ends in view. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has served the fire com- 
panies for many years with data by which they have been 
enabled to work along sound lines, has used its influence in 
opposing adverse legislation and ever advocated the good of 
all. A similar body of casualty companies ought to be able 
to perform equally efficient service. The committee entrusted 
with the task of outlining a plan for the establishment of such 
an organization will unquestionably consider it on broad lines, 
so that no opposition will be encountered in speedily putting 
the plan into effect. With the fire companies organized, and 
the casualty companies considering the matter, there is a 
possibility that the life companies may yet see the benefits 
accruing from a similar organization. 





HIS is the season of conventions among the insurance 
fraternity, and for some time the columns of THE SPECc- 
TATOR have been congested with reports of them. The same 
condition promises to continue for two or three weeks to 
come, as several conventions are scheduled to occur during 
that time... There is no. doubt that these gatherings of practi- 
cal men are beneficial to the business in general, and some of 
the carefully prepared papers presented are full of good, 
sound sense, abounding in hints and suggestions that could 
be reduced to practice to great advantage. Others are 
academic in their character, dealing with the subject of in- 
surance more as it may possibly be when the millennium 
arrives rather than with existing conditions that so widely 
separate correct theories from actual practices. It would be 
entirely charming if the business could be conducted on the 
theoretically scientific lines outlined by these office dreamers, 
but, unfortunately, competition comes in to disturb the 
heavenly harmony that might otherwise prevail. How de- 
lightful it would be if every branch of insurance rested upon a 
purely scientific basis evolved from the experience of many 
years’ practice! Then there could be no rate cutting, no re- 
bating, no evil practices adopted to get an advantage over a 
competitor, but each company and each agent would have 
smooth sailing in peaceful waters, with no sleepless nights 
occasioned by watching for what “the other fellow” is doing. 
But that time has not yet come, and writers and speakers, 
together with the insurance fraternity and the insuring pub- 
lic, must look at things as they are, recognizing that insurance 
is purely a business proposition, to be treated as such by com- 
panies, agents and insured. Competition is dominant, and 
to a great extent makes and unmakes the rules by which it is 
sought to be governed. The work of the various conven- 
tions is good in its way, especially in the direction of urging 
all to seek methods for placing the business on a higher plane 
and encouraging all interested to better practices, but unfor- 
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tunately the action of these bodies is tiot binding upon any- 
one. To denounce bad practices in well-rounded sentences 
makes a good impression upon all who hear it, and makes in- 
teresting reading, but if a convention were to resolve that it 
“would never do so any more,” even those who voted in the 
affirmative would have a mental reservation to the effect that 
“this does not apply to me, but to the other fellow.” But it 
is desirable that these conventions continue to be held an- 
nually, for they serve to bring together in social intercourse 
some of the men who have more or less to do with the man- 
agerial functions of companies, and all who attend are com- 
petitors for business. It is well for these to know each other, 
to enjoy the amenities of social intercourse and learn to “love 
one another,” even though the fight be resumed next day. By 
such intercourse the asperities of hustling competition are 
toned down and personalities largely eliminated. Success to 
these annual gatherings, say we, and may the membership of 
the various associations increase till all interested in insurance 
are brought within the fold. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 
IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


L. E. de Neergaard, director-general of “La Nacional” Life Insur- 
ance Company of Mexico City, has been spending a few weeks in the 
United States, and sails for home to-day. His company, which was 
established in 1901, has made good progress, reporting at the end of the 
third year a business equal in volume to that shown by the largest 
Mexican company at the end of its eleventh year. The business 9f 
La Nacional is confined, at present, to non-participating insurances, 
Premiums are on a four per cent basis, the mortality element allow- 
ing for an advance of about fifteen per cent over American experience, 
with a correspondingly increased loading, making the gross premium 
amply sufficient to insure the carrying out of all contracts. 

A fire which threatened to assume the proportions of a conflagra- 
tion, occurred on Friday last in 454 and 456 West Fourteenth street, 
occupied by the Cudahy Packing Company, T. A. Wheeler Company 
and Condon Brothers. After an army of firemen had labored for hours, 
the fire, which had already destroyed nearly half a block of packing 
houses, finally got beyond control and attacked the Hammond plant 
at 52-54 Tenth avenue. It was not until Chief Croker and his men had 
gone through a most trying ordeal, that the chief announced that the 
fire had been checked. The features of this fire, which made it one of 
the worst the firemen have had to deal with for some time, were the 
bursting cf ammonia pipes and tanks, thereby blowing the fumes in 
the firemen’s faces, and the ignition of masses of soft coal, which 
emitted choking gases. The total damage is estimated at $300,000. 

The New York Fire Insurance Exchange has issued the following 
ruling regarding one agency connection for reinsurance companies: 

The arbitration committee rules that a reinsurance company that is 
a member of the Exchange can have but one office or connection in 
Manhattan and the Bronx for the transaction of business; also, that 
an arrangement to accept business for account of, or any binding ar- 
rangement, is equivalent to an agency and is in violation. 

James T. MacKowin has become a member of the agency staff of T. 
Y. Brown & Co. 

J. R. Polak of Atlanta, Ga., was among the recent visitors to the 
city. 

With many offices October 1 was the beginning of closing on Sat- 
urdays at 3 o’clock instead of 1, as during the summer months. 

Last Friday the Vedder Company was organized to transact a 
general fire insurance and brokerage business. Three names are 
quoted as incorporators. 

Charles F. Marsh, certified broker of 56 Pine street, makes an- 
nouncement that he has formed a connection with Blagden & Still- 
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man, 92 William street, and that hereafter his entire business will be 
handled by them and in their name. 


The Brokerage Company of America has been incorporated by 
interests connected with the firm of George W. Ryan & Co. 

Coffee and cotton have been prominent in storage offerings this 
week. 


Circular 662 quotes the name of Morris Tatarinsky, 213 Chrystie 
street, as having had his certificate revoked. 


Last week’s formidable list of rather heavy fires in Manhattan came 
as a surprise after such a comparatively long period of quiet. 

A prominent European fire reinsurance company has selected W. C. 
Scheide, resident secretary of the United States branch of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, to be its United States manager, and will begin 
business in this country, transacting reinsurance exclusively, about 
January I, 1905. This will necessarily imply the withdrawal of Mr. 
Scheide from his connection with the Royal Exchange. The company 
has made a wise selection, as Mr. Scheide is peculiarly well fitted, by 
character and experience, for such a responsible position. 

The Insurance Observer of London reprints an article, entitled 
“Common Causes of Fires,” that was written in the office of THE 


, SPECTATOR and printed in our columns, and credits the same to an- 
‘other journal. The Observer should observe more carefully the 


source whence it derives articles that it deems worthy of reprinting. 
As the article in question has been in considerable demand, it is 
proper that THE SpEctaToR should receive the credit that is due for 
its preparation. 

On Saturday, October 1, Gage E. Tarbell, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, received another surprise, 
this time in the shape of a massive silver punch bowl. It was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Tarbell’s connection with the Equi- 
table, during which time he has passed from the position of a sub- 
agent in an unimportant town to his present executive office, and he 
was present at a gathering of agents in the office of Edward Woods, 
the society’s. Pittsburg manager. After one of the usual stirring 
Tarbell speeches, the punch bowl was presented’to him amid the 
cheers of those present. To add to the value of the gift, as showing 
the sentiments of the Equitable men, there were in the bow! about 
one thousand telegrams and cable dispatches from Equitable man- 
agers in all parts of the world, congratulating him on the anniver- 
sary. Needless to say, Mr. Tarbell appreciates deeply the good 
wishes implied in this splendid testimonial. 


It is stated that the plan of organizing a fire company, contem- 
plated some months ago by Max Danziger, president of the New 
York Plate Glass, has been resuscitated. The company will have a 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $300,000. 

Hon. J. A. Goulden, of the well-known firm of J. A. Goulden & Son, 
managers of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company in this city, 
has been unanimously renominated for Congress from the Eighteenth 
New York City District. As Col. Goulden’s majority two years ago 
was 14,000, his election is assured. 

A. E. Cortis & Co. are promoting the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Traction Underwriters, a form of interinsurance among the 
street railways of the West. Communications have been addressed 
to every street railway concern between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Ocean. The managers of the Associated Traction Under- 


_ writers propose to limit the expense ratio to ten per cent, and esti- 


mate that the dividends will be about sixty per cent of the annual 
premiums. The agreement, however, is not to be binding until cash 
premiums to the amount of $250,000 are paid in. SURVEYOR. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The past two weeks have been unusually quiet, while the general 
agents were away on convention and conference business. The sessions 
of the Western Union were of a peaceable nature throughout, but the 
social features unhappily were marred by the tragic death of the 
veteran H. H. Magill. 

The death of Mr. Magill removed another of the insurance pioneers 
whose work and worth are not easily replaced by the more mediocre 
type of management now prevalent in fire insurance administration. 
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Mr. Magill was developed in an era of greater individualism than 
could flourish successfully at the present day, and hence displayed 
throughout his remarkable career a personal vigor whose magnetic 
quality served to vitalize one of the largest agency forces ever assem- 
bled throughout the Western field. A great life was ended in an 
ideal way in the company of the associates whom he had honored and 
who honored him in all the relations of life. 

October ushered in the new firm of Rollo, Webster & Co., to suc- 
ceed William E. Rollo & Co., James B. Tower retiring, and William 
F. Rollo and W. Dix Webster continuing the business which was 
founded so many years ago by the late William E. Rollo. In general 
agency circles W. L. King, formerly assistant manager of the Queen, 
succeeds C. D. Dunlop as manager of the Western department of the 
Providence Washington. Mr. King is also chairman of the library 
committee of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, and 
is highly esteemed by the field men. 

A tendency toward an increase of lines is noted, and except for the 
less desirable kinds of risks, the demand for surplus insurance has 


- almost ceased. The better grade of companies catering to surplus 


business is therefore looking forward to agency representation as thie 
proper channel for acquiring a business of the right quality. The 
Lumber Insurance Company of New York has recently entered Mis- 
souri and Ohio, and the Hamilton of New York is also said to have 
under consideration plans for certain agency connections. 

An Eastern general agent has taken the pains to notify ali of his 
agents that the “Yonkers injunction” is not favored in the scope of 
his own operations. In order to make his own attitude plain he has 
stated clearly to these agents “that it is agreed that in case our rela- 
tions should in the future be terminated we will not endeavor to re- 
strain you from soliciting risks which you place upon our books.” 

The above has the true ring, and we shall now, perhaps, have a 
chance to discover how many of the Chicago general agents posing 
as the “friend of the local agent” will be on the alert to improve the 
present opportunity to let their agents know “where they are at.” It 
may also be pointed out that the way is open for the superior breth- 
ren in Chicago to improve upon the hit made by this Eastern col- 
league by announcing to their agents that they will not only not be 
restrained from soliciting their own business, but that the company 
will not even attempt to solicit the business through a new agent in 
event of a transfer of agency. There is no law to prevent a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” between company and agent, and such agreements 
would be quite as commendable as those existing between officers 
only. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Union has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: President, Thomas F. Temple 
of the Dorchester Mutual; first vice-president, J. W. Belcher, Norfolk 
and Dedham; second vice-president, John M. Stevenson, Berkshire; 
secretary and treasurer, C. F. Danforth, Fitchburg. 

H. L. Hiscock, special agent of the AXtna of Hartford, has tabulated 
the losses on street railway car barns, from 1895 to 1904, inclusive. 
It is a valuable piece of work. 

Field & Cowles, in a circular letter to their agents concerning 
sprinkler leakage insurance, say: 

Most accidental discharges of water from the sprinkler system are 
occasioned by freezing, although we have one case recorded as 
“caused by rays of the sun.” Accidents to machinery and careless 
handling of merchandise and tools have also caused many losses. 
The cost of this insurance is small, taking but a minimum part of the 
discount your client receives under his fire premiums on account of 
having his plant sprinkled. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has postponed considera- 
tion of an action on the common carriers’ liability form. 

Field & Cowles have obtained control of the insurance on the fac- 
tories and warehouses of the Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Com- 
pany, manufacturers of rattan goods, the risks covered amounting to 
about $3,500,000. 

THE SPECTATOR correspondent, a few days ago, while in Portland, 
Maine, experienced some of the hospitality of H. N. Pinkham of 
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Dow & Pinkham, the well-known fire insurance agency of that city. 
Mr. Pinkham’s hospitality ts proverbial in Portland, and it is so un- 
bounded that no description of it could possibly be overdrawn. 

William Gilmour, secretary of the Massachusetts Association of 
Local Fire Underwriters, has completed all arrangements for th« 
transportation of the New England delegation to St. Louis, to attend 
the annual convention of the National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents, and has issued a circular letter giving particulars re- 
garding the same. 

A recent visitor in Boston was F. L. Cadogan, special agent of the 
Eastern department of the Star Fire of Louisville, Ky. 

Elmer E. Silver, of the Boston publishing house of Silver, Burdett 
& Co., has been appointed general agent of the Equitable Life, in 
Boston. 

The city of Melrose, a few miles from Boston, is up in arms in 
consequence of an explosion of dynamite which occurred recently 
and resulted in the death of nine people and the severe injury of forty 
persons. A wagon belonging to a local express was entering Melrose 
on its trip from Boston. Among the goods carried by it were four 
cases of dynamite weighing fifty pounds each. The jolting of the ex- 
press wagon threw_one of the cases to the ground, unknown to the 
driver—and shortly after a heavily-loaded electric car struck the case 
of dynamite, causing it to explode. Already several suits have been 
instituted against the city to which the dynamite was consigned, by 
persons who were injured and who had property damaged, and drastic 
measures are being taken to fix the responsibility. The city of Mel- 
rose has no ordinance relating to the storage and transportation of 
explosives, and the State law leaves the enactment of such regula- 
tions to the discretion of towns and cities. But the statutes of the 
Commonwealth expressly state that common carriers who carry pas- 
sengers shall not transport high explosives. Further than this the 
public statutes do not go, except to direct that explosives shall be 
properly packed and plainly marked. But nothing in the State laws 
seems to cover the Melrose case, and the outlook is for a long and ex- 
pensive series of litigation. 


The question of forming a Boston insurance society will un- 
doubtedly be settled in a few days—and it seems most likely that it 
will take the form of an independent organization, rather than one 
affiliated with the Insurance Library Association. 

General Agent H. G. Fairfield of the Royal Exchange has gone to 
Europe on a business trip. 


C. F. Hawes has been appointed a member of the factory improve- 
ment committee of the New England Insurance Exchange. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


General Agent Frank C. Mann and Special Agent E. E. Richardson 
of the Prudential have been enjoying a week’s sojourn in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the expense of the company. 

Henry A. Wyman, who was appointed receiver of the American 
Legion of Honor, a month ago, has issued a circular to the certificate- 
holders, in which he says that only 3500 members of the order, which 
at one time numbered 50,000, are likely to be deemed in good stand- 
ing. The face value of their certificates is about $5,500,000. 

At the date of the receivership the number of death claims filed and 
unpaid was 126, amounting to $223,000. Mr. Wyman says that if 
the large number of suits pending are decided against the order it 
will leave approximately $100,000 to pay dividends on $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 of claims. 


NOTES FRO? PHILADELPHIA. 
W. L. Betts, of the Lock Haven agency firm of Gearhart & Co., 
has been appointed special agent for this State by the Ben Franklin 
of Allegheny. 


George E. Wagner, senior member of the firm of George E. Wag- 
ner & Co., died at his home in Germantown on Friday last. On the 
Wednesday before, he was taken home from his office suffering, it 
was said, with stomach trouble and vertigo. The real trouble seems, 
however, to have been a stroke of paralysis, which finally caused his 
death. The fracture of the shoulder blade which he sustained last 
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year seriously undermined his health, and apart from this, he had not 
been ill for ten years. Mr. Wagner was president of the Fire Insur- 
ance Patrol, formerly president of the Philadeiphia Fire Under- 
writ.rs Association, and at the time of his death a member of the 
executive committee and its vice-chairman. He was one of the first 
to advocate the construction of the high-pressure fire main in this 
city, and in many ways will be seriously missed by insurance in- 
terests. 


It is reported that the Royal Exchange Assurance has instructed 
its representatives here not to accept any business in the congested 
district of Philadelphia for the present, nor to renew any existing 
lines. It is said to be the company’s intention to rid its books of 
lines in that section and, then starting with a clean sheet, endeavor to 
replace them in a more evenly distributed manner and in accordance 
with all the information which has been obtained since the agitation 
over the congested district began several years ago. 


W. L. Bradway has been given an agency of the Armenia for this 
territory. 


Thomas MclIlwee has been appointed second agent of the In- 
dianapolis Fire for this city, reporting to Stone, Mathews & Co. 

James S. Chambers, a prominent figure in insurance circles for 
many years, died at his home in Chestnut Hill on Tuesday of last 
week, at the age of eighty-four. 


Stockholders of the Delaware, headed by Attorney Lewis H. Van 
Dusen, who opposed the reduction of the capital stock of that com- 
pany from $702,875 to $400,000, and a proportionate increase in the 
surplus fund, as proposed by the board of directors in July last, have 
succeeded in preventing the carrying out of the plan. President 
Tattnall Paulding sent out a letter to stockholders withdrawing the 
proposition, which had been generally endorsed as wise by insur- 
ance interests. An examination of the condition of the Delaware on 
July 31, 1904, by the Insurance Department of this State, showed 
the surplus to be $30,000 at that time; this item, it is said, has been 
nearly doubled at the present time. 

A recent sale of three shares of the capital stock of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of this city at auction brought the price up thirteen points 
from the previous sale. At the same sale fifty-four shares of Dela- 
ware stock brought twenty-three, and fifteen shares of Spring Garden 
fifty. 

The Underwriters Association of the Middle Department has re- 
affirmed its decision to investigate the conditions in all the cities under 
its jurisdiction, and “pink slip” all places where it may be necessary. 
The cities which have up to this time been affected by this ruling 
are Scranton, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Paterson, N. J.; Cumberland, 
Md. Harrisburg, Pa., came up for consideration at the meeting and 
the advisability of an advance there was left in the hands of the com- 
mittee on rates. Of this matter one member said: “In Harrisburg 
conditions are far from satisfactory, and unless we can induce the 
city to make improvements in the fire service we shall be compelled 
to ‘pink slip’ that city.” The question of advancing rates in Mount 
Holly, N. J., has been laid over for the present. 

The fire premiums collected in Baltimore, Md., for the first six 
months of this year, amounted to $1,214,504, an increase of $269,704 
over the amount collected during the same period of 1903. 

Curtin & Brockie have been appointed sub-agents of the India 
Mutual of Boston, reporting to W. L. Bradway, the first agent here. 
This agency was formerly held by Robert M. Coyle. 

The report of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company shows its 
fire insurance fund to have reached the grand total of about $1,200,000. 

Thomas T. Nelson, the veteran and leading adjuster of this city, 
was recently nominated by the Democratic party for the office of 
city comptroller. 

Horace A. Reeves & Son, prominent agents and brokers here, have 
been appointed second agents of the Eastern Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Atlantic City, N. J., under James S. Ifill, the first agent. 

Life and Casualty Notes 

Of the twelve members qualifying from the Atlantic department 

for the $200,000 Club of the New York Life, this city had the honor 
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of furnishing six, as follows: Charles K. Zimmerman, Charles H. 
Adams, Herman Bendiner, D. C. Hillegas, Harold Peirce and Mor- 
ris Steifel. 

J. R. McAllister, president of the Franklin National Bank of this 
city, has been chosen as one of the directors of the Casualty Com- 
pany of America. His leading position among financial interests here 
makes him a valuable man to have on the board of any corporation. 


The regular monthly meeting and informal dinner of the Pittsburg 
Life Underwriters Association was held at the Union Club on Mon- 
day evening last, and proved to be a particularly pleasant gathering. 


The Philadelphia Middle District of the Metropolitan Life is 
among the list of leading districts in amount of ordinary business 
written for the first eight months of the year. 


The headquarters of the Western Union Life have been removed to 
this city from Chicago, Ill., where it has been located since its organ- 
ization. The business of this company having been taken over by the 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, its affairs will be wound up. 


Last week, after having served the company faithfully for nearly 
twenty-five years, Superintendent J. H. Crankshaw, of the German- 
town-Philadelphia district of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, ceased active service, but he is so much interested in the 
advancement of the company’s interests that he announces himself 


as ready and willing at all times to help some struggling brother. 


Mr. Crankshaw’s successor will likely be James S. Holmes of the 
Morrisania (N. Y.) district. 


President L. G. Fouse said that the business of the Fidelity Mutuai 
Life increased $1,000,000 in August over the same month of any previ- 
ious year, or about sixty per cent. 


The result of the investigation of the mortality experience of the 
company from January 2, 1879, to December 31, 1903, which was in 
charge of the officers, shows the following interesting figures. About 
$250,000,000 insurance entered into the experience. Of this amount 
$10,000,000 became claims by death, and $140,000,000 lapsed, sur- 
rendered, terminated or matured, leaving about $100,000,000. Total 
exposures to death were about $928,000,000. 


Arthur F. Fitzpatrick, a leading producer for the Security Life 
and Annuity Company of Philadelphia, has been appointed assistant 
to Irvin Zimmerman, superintendent of the intermediate department, 
which has just been organized. 

A jury in Camden recently rendered a verdict for $2037 in tie 
case of Mrs. Lizzie Smith, against the Grand Lodge, Ancient Order 
United Workmen. The decision is important to all members of such 
orders. For the benefit of his health the insured left’ the jurisdiction of 
his lodge and went to Mountain View, N. Y. While there his dues 
and assessments were supposed to have been paid by one of the 
members. In September, notice was received that he had been sus- 
pended by the Grand Lodge on account of being in arrears. Mrs. 
Smith sent a check for the full amount of his arrearages, and the foi- 
lowing day her husband died. The Grand Lodge refused to pay the 
$2000 on the ground that the money had not been received before 
his death, and that he had therefore not been reinstated. The jury, 
however, awarded the full amount with interest. 


The General Trust Company of Philadelphia, with a capital of 
$1,500,000, has been chartered by the State Department at Harris- 
burg. The purpose stated is the “insurance of owners of real 
estate, mortgages, and others interested in real estate, from loss by 
reason of defective titles, heirs and encumbrances.” The directors 
are William S. Muir, John W. Muir, J. Paul Haughton and Richard 
Haughton, the well-known representatives here of the General Acci- 
dent Assurance Corporation of Scotland, and Reginald H. Innes. 





THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 

Birmingham, Ala., is getting stirred up considerably over the in- 
surance rate question. The Board of Trade has presented a petition 
to the council of that city asking that steps be taken to have the 
South-Eastern Tariff Association rerate the city and state just what 
improvements are necessary and requisite, and then have the council 
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make the improvements. The West Virginia Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents met last week, and the election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: W. S. Foose, president; Frank Nichols and W. S. 
McKay, vice-presidents, and J. N. Hendrix, secretary. 

Lewis W. Zim of Jacksonville, Fla., has decided to embark in the 
real estate, fire and life insurance business. Mr. Zim is the Demo- 
cratic nominee for State Senator from the Twenty-first Congressional 
District. He has a wide acquaintance and is very popular. 

R. W. Graves has been appointed local agent at Rome, Ga., of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburg. 

P. H. Holley has been appointed Southern contracting agent of 
the General Fire Extinguisher Company, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 

W. I. Walker has been appointed local manager of the accident 
department of the Travelers, with headquarters at Atlanta. 

S. E. Berry of Dalton, Ga., has been appointed special agent in 
North Georgia for the Union Central Life. 

W. S. Tison of Savannah has been appointed a special agent for 
the Prudential. 

W. H. Gibson of Moultrie, Ga., who represents the Franklin Life, 
enjoys the distinction of having in the month of August ranked third 
of the agents in the United States of that company who produced 
the greatest amount of individual business. 





ECHOES OF THE NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION, 


“Du bist die Ruh” would seem to be the symphonic sentiment ap- 
propriate to the thirty-fifth session of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest. It was again a haven of rest for foot-sore 
specials and otherwise sore managers after a season of mixed in- 
surance emotions, great fires being associated with a general busi- 
ness dullness and the advance in rates still held back, perhaps wisely. 

: aa * J s 

On this occasion there were but two papers by special agents, the 
programme being mainly in the hands of managing insurance offi- 
cials, journalists, commissioners and technical experts. ‘Discussion’ 
appeared eight times on the programme, but was more studiously 
avoided than ever. In the language of the elect, the directors have 
not yet “caught on” to the fact that the deadly stenographer is a per- 
manent check on individual expression, as few are content to have 
spontaneous remarks set up in cold type for permanent reference. 

¥ a * & s 

Several of the addresses were too long for the occasion, especially 
in an illy ventilated room on a warm day. Clearly the function of 
the editor should be extended beyond the sanctum, as ninety-nine per 
cent of all essays require “editing” to make them acceptable to the 
audiences for which they are prepared. 

* * * = * 

But the average ability of the addresses was high, and the pro- 
gramme as a whole ranked well with those of previous years. The 
technical paper of Inspector S. H. Lockett on the timely subject of 
the “Conflagration Hazard,” was instructive as well as encouraging, 
as he supported the theory that this hazard can be positively over- 
come. Yet there will always be an undercurrent of sentiment in favor 
of large companies and large reserves as the best method of dealing 
with this hazard from the underwriting standpoint. 

* * OF = * 

An able and instructive address was that of Smiley N. Chambers 
of the Indianapolis bar. He had no hope of any insurance millennium, 
as there would be no insurance business done at the Millennial Dawn. 
But he saw great improvement along various lines of insurance work 
toward the goal of diminishing the present extent of public hostility 
toward insurance men and measures, and which, naturally enough, 
was due to business inefficiency. Mr. Chambers eulogized the prin- 
ciple of the standard policy law, but failed to indicate the many re- 
forms of which the usual form of standard policy is still capable. 


® * * * * 


Among the rising young men along the lines of intelligent devotion 
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to the business appears the clear-cut face of Frank A. Mannen of 
the Firemans Fund, whose paper on the “Present Position of Ele- 
vator and Grain Business in the Northwest,’ shows a high order of 
analysis, a quality usually overlooked by special agents in a too dili- 
gent pursuit of the inspection fad. On the insurance side, Mr. Man- 
nen shows how the incessant tinkering with schedules has damaged 
the business of the agency companies, while on the banking side he 
illustrates the looseness obtaining among banks in the Northwest in 
loaning out the funds of their depositors to grain borrowers without 
requiring fire insurance collateral. 
* ea * om s 

A conservative and kindly paper was that of Commissioner Barry 
of Michigan, who gave underwriters much sound advice on the sub- 
ject of right relations with legislators and the insuring public. “‘It 
is a serious error on the part of the underwriter to attempt to meet 
a demand for a decrease in rates, however unreasonable such a de- 
mand may be, with evasion and a cry of calamity, and then advertise 
an increased surplus at the end of the year.” And again: ‘The error 
is not in the accumulation of the surplus, but in the attempt to de- 
ceive the insuring public as to its necessity and mission.” 

ca * ak * * 

Mr. Sanderson’s paper on “State Fire Marshal Offices” was in the 
main an attack upon the present conduct of the office in Ohio, with 
a general suggestion that the companies should unite to test the con- 
stitutionality of the present law. While the argument of Mr. Sander- 
son may be open to reasonable differences in opinion, there can be 
but little question of his thoroughness in seeking to master a subject 
of growing interest to all companies. 

* * * * * 

The witty and pungent vein of Colonel Cunningham, president of 
the Glens Falls, was in evidence throughout the annual address, 
which was an admirable review of the general situation, with alternate 
strains of optimism and pessimism. The genial colonel referred to 
the “insurance graveyard” without, however, explaining how slight 
the proportion of insurance company failures has been in this country, 
exclusive of the retirement of sound companies bought up by hungry 
competitors. As Mr. Garrett once pointed out, the proportion of 
insurance failures is even less than that among the national banks, 
but Commissioner Barry of Michigan can readily tell us how re- 
ticent the executives of the American agency companies have always 
been in admitting the fact of even a gleam of prosperity. 

- * * * co 

The paper that received the most remarkable measure of applause, 
and deservedly so, was the terse, comprehensive and truthful address 
of Secretary Stevens of the Agricultural on the vital topic of the 
“New Learning.” ‘‘Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice,” was evidently the text of the writer, and it has been years 
since an address superior to that of Mr. Stevens has been presented 
to any meeting of insurance men. Asa scholarly man he necessarily 
took high ground, as his paper was in the line of a self-examination 
of the business. In reviewing it, he admitted that 


We have cast the blame on the bucolic or the burglarious legislator; 
on the iniquities of the incendiary policyholder; on the times because 
they are too good, on the times because they are too bad; on the 
agent because he is too greedy or too indifferent; on electricity, on 
gasoline, on the tramp and on the rat. They have all had a hand in 
the precious business, but I am veering slowly around to the con- 
clusion that in the last analysis the trouble with the business is the 
ignorance of the manager and his staff. 

ae * oa * 

Mr. Stevens says further: 

I do not recall any failures due to excess of knowledge—barring, 
of course, matrimonial infelicities. If a practical mind with a prac- 
tical training is a suitable tool, how is it injured by the acquisition of 
facts and by the discipline of the schools? That young special who 
told me a few years ago that he preferred the dry pipe sprinkler sys- 
tem to the wet because the gases liberated to extinguish the fire did 
less damage to stocks than water, is probably better informed now 


and none the worse for his better technical knowledge. 
* x * * ca 


The memorial list was again large, tributes of remembrance being 
given to George W. Adams, Daniel C. Osmun, Jr., A. F. Townsend, 
Jerome B. Hall, Eugene Cary and James Cromer. The span of life 
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was on this occasion most impressive, George W. Adams being one 
of the first members and James Cromer, a youth of brilliant promise, 
having joined the association only last year. 
co * * * a 

With the only Gallagher for president, Andrus for vice-president, 
Briggs for secretary and Townley still holding on to the chest, the 
assOciation enters upon another year with an exceptionally good 
staff, supplemented by the following directors: H. H. Friedley, F. A. 
Mannen, John Shepherd, George A. Armstrong, R. W. Kuhn, J. J. 
Johnson, Waite Bliven, F. A. Meinel and L. S. MacEnaney. With 
a large number of new members and the sympathetic interest and 
support of the entire insurance world, in an international sense, and 
a forward movement inaugurated in respect of the library work, this 
great and harmonious fellowship continues to pursue, in the words 
of one of its oldest members, “the greatest of all missions, the pro- 
motion of right thinking.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 


OHIO ITEMS. 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


At Bellaire, Ohio, a contract has been given by the city government for 
the installation of a system of twenty ‘positive, non-interfering’’ Game- 
well boxes. There is now being laid a considerable length of 12-inch and 
10-inch pipe in the main part of the city; these pipes lead directly to the 
reservoir, and are to be tied into the present mains; this will give the 
principal part of the city additional water facilities of considerable mo- 
ment. Since the reorganization of the fire department the fire fighting 
force has been considerably bettered. 

On September 29 the Cleveland Electric Railway Company is to have 
another demonstration of the adequacy of a sprinkler system in car barns. 
The General Fire Extinguisher Company will repeat the tests made some 
few weeks ago. It is expected that several sprinkler experts from Cleve- 
land and out of town will witness the tests. The question of adequate 
interior protection of car barns is yet in an embryotic state, and no one 
will believe that proper protection can be supplied until this protection is 
actually demonstrated. The results of the forthcoming tests are awaited 
with much interest. 

A. H. Bedell and O. M. Stafford have been appointed delegate and alter- 
nate, respectively, to the National Convention of Local Agents, to be held 
this month in St. Louis, from Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 1. SPECIAL. 





HARTFORD LETTER. 


[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Monday night’s social and smoker at the Allyn House early assured 
the officials of the Travelers that the three days’ convention in this city 
this week was to be an unqualified success, and they one and all ex- 
pressed their delight at the very apparent pleasure which the victorious 
managers and agents manifested on that occasion. This morning the 
men met for their first business session, and this afternoon the life men 
have separated from the liability representatives, and from now on will 
hold individual meetings. 

The large majority of the “elect’’ arrived during Monday, and the 
offices of the president and his assistants and the corridors of the spacious 
home office on Prospect street were thronged with a happy lot of bright, 
clever field men. The third of the great annual conventions, which have 
come to be an expected and permanent feature of the magnificent new 
system of the Travelers, was ushered in with the smoker and general 
introduction last night. After a social chat in the lobbies, President 
Sylvester C. Dunham and Vice-Presidents John B. Lunger and John L. 
Way, Secretary John E. Morris, Superintendent of Agencies Major E. V. 
Preston and Assistants Black, Page, Crandal, Scott and General Counsel 
William E. Bro Smith all escorted various groups of the agents to the 
dining rooms, where cigars and refreshments were passed, while a more 
general introduction ensued, the West meeting the East and the North 
telling the South how they had managed to secure their much-coveted in- 
vitation. 

An unfortunate incident, which soon became generally known, was that 
Mrs. E. L. Murphy of Dallas, Tex., had been detained in St. Louis by sick- 
ness while en route to the convention. Mrs. J. M. Campbell of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., is here, and was presented to her associates by President Dun- 
ham. E. C. Delevan, the hustling Elmira manager, was a conspicuous 
figure in the room. He had brought six of his valued agents with him, 
and was soon as reverently looked upon as a wonder as Managers Knowl- 
ton of Louisville or Nolan of Chicago. About 10 o’clock a very interest- 
ing entertainment was provided for the visitors, who were arranged 
en masse on one side of the dining hall. President William B. Clark of 
the Aetna, a director, was present with President Dunham. 

Many interesting facts were gleaned from conversations with the men 
and with the officials. For instance, when the men were all seated an 
enumeration showed that there were over two hundred attending, and a 
number were announced as being still on the way. The total amount of 
new business represented by these 200 agents is $998,000 of new premiums, 
and probably as much more was obtained from those who, while trying 
for a place, failed to qualify. The magnitude of the whole idea may be 
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partially realized when it is known that had all this been paid in for life 
insurance only it would represent $25,000,000 of new insurance. Last year 
the second annual convention netted on the same basis about $700,000 new 
premiums, and there are fifty more agents here now than last fall. 

The home office was alive with the expectant hum of agents bright and 
early this morning, and at 9 o’clock President Dunham drove to Jewell 
Hall, in the Young Men’s Christian Association building, which Second 
Vice-President John L. Way had described at the smoker last night as 
being located at ‘‘the corner of Pearl street and the Hog river.’”’ As Hog 
or Park river winds all through Hartford, most of the agents had no 
difficulty in getting to the assembly hall. Promptly at 9.30 the president 
called the joint convention to order, and after heartily welcoming the 
delegates and congratulating them on their ability in ‘making good,” he 
spoke in part as follows: 

“A little more than two weeks ago the largest theater in Hartford was 
filled by a congregation gathered) to do honor to the memory of James G. 
Batterson, founder of the Travelers Insurance Company, builder of great 
enterprises and of a great character. The meeting was planned by the 
Workingmens Club. The presiding officer of the evening was the presi- 
dent of Trinity College; the eulogist was the Mayor of Hartford. 

“Dr. Luther, in his opening remarks, sounded the keynote of the occa- 
sion by saying that Mr. Batterson was to be honored most for the service 
he rendered his fellow-men. The highest office any man or woman can 
perform is that of service. We cannot think of it except in connection 
with such virtues as duty, obedience, helpfulness, self-sacrifice and use- 
fulness, and all these are involved in the business in which we are en- 
gaged. It is one of the first duties of men to provide for those dependent 
upon them. Except for life insurance many would find it difficult to 
make adequate provision for those entitled to look to them for support in 
case of disaster. While thus to provide is an imperative duty, to per- 
form that duty requires in many cases an act of unselfishness, and many 
men lay up through the medium of insurance the means whereby their 
children are protected against want at the expense of a little harder work, 
a little self-denial and much thoughtfulness for the welfare of others. 
The insurance company acts as the treasurer, the trustee, of the funds 
provided for these sacred uses, and its agents are engaged in bringing to 
the attention of their fellow-men the duties encumbent upon them. 

“The extent to which this service has been carried in America is con- 
clusive evidence of its usefulness and of its acceptance by the community 
as an indispensible instrumentality for good. It may be assumed in this 
day and generation that all men are convinced of the utility of insurance 
and of their duty to provide for their families through its agency, espe- 
cially if other provision is inadequate or is in anywise exposed to peril. 
The man who solicits insurance presents, therefore, a recognized duty, 
and it is his work to urge its immediate performance and to point out the 
danger of delay. 

“The proportions to which life insurance has grown in America is best 
understood by a comparison of its volume with some other leading in- 
terest. At the end of 1903 the outstanding life insurance written by 
standard, legal reserve companies in the United States was about $12,- 
000,000,000. This is the sum provided for the insured and their bene- 
ficiaries, the payment of which is abundantly protected by the invested 
reserves in the treasuries of life insurance companies. 

“Concerning other interests, the census of 1900 shows that the people’s 
savings accumulated in savings banks slightly exceeded $2,500,000,000. 
The value of farms, including the improvements thereon, was a little 
more than $16,000,000,000. The capital invested in all kinds of manu- 
facturing, inciuding iron and steel, hardware, textiles, agricultural im- 
plements, leather goods, building materials, furniture, clothing, every- 
thing, was a little over $9,800,000,000; call it $10,000,000,000. 

“T have spoken chiefly of the mission of life insurance, but as much may 
be said in favor of the forethought, the prudence and the good judgment 
of men who protect their interests by the other branches of business in 
which our grand old company is engaged. Accidents are unavoidable, and 
in the strenuous life of the twentieth century the exposure is an in- 
creasing quantity. The victim of an accident needs insurance for his 
protection during the term of his disability, and it is because accident in- 
surance is something the people need that the Travelers is engaged in it. 
A surprising number of cases could be pointed out in which families have 
been protected against not only discomfort, but want, because the pro- 
ducer was disabled by accidental injuries. As a matter of duty, insurance 
against such misfortunes may be placed upon a plane even with life in- 
surance. 

“It is easy also to point out many cases in which a small business 
would have been wrecked and the proprietor ruined except that he was 
protected by a policy of liability insurance against loss through a mis- 
fortune to another for which he was legally accountable. 

“T am led to these observations by the remark of Dr. Luther that there 
is no higher duty than service, which he illustrated by the life of our 
founder, and this suggests the reflection that the vocation of the company 
and all its agents is one of service, and that he who labors with the most 
sincere conviction, the greatest zeal and patience is he who renders the 
greatest service to his fellow man.” 

Vice-President Lunger reviewed the work performed by the various 
agencies, and it was easy to understand from his remarks his extensive 
familiarity with every district in the whole complex agency organization. 

After an hour of joint convention, the liability men adjourned to an- 
other room, where the topic of debate was ‘‘Latest Aspect of Field Condi- 
tions,” new business, renewals and collections. Walter G. Cowles of the 
home office started the discussion, and then one of the leading liability 
men was invited to express his views, and so on until a general talk had 
exhausted the subject. This method was followed in the life and acci- 
dent men’s sessions, and will be the order throughout the convention. 
“Policy Contracts’ is the lengthy subject assigned for the liability men 
this afternoon, and an jnteresting session is resulting. 

In the life and accident department this morning the necessity of fully 
understanding the contracts was illustrated, and the most recent forms 
were clearly explained and a large number of queries replied to. The 
afternoon session, which began at 2 o’clock, is considering ‘Selection of 
Risks” and “Rated Life Risks.’’ To-morrow morning the programme 
calls for “Cash Settlements in Advance,” and “ ‘Not Taken’ Business and 
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‘Lapses’ and How to Avoid Them,” and Thursday morning, ‘‘Claim Set- 
tlements (accident)” and ‘Canvassing Methods and Arguments.” 
Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock the subject is ‘“‘The Travelers Type of 
Agents, and What Is Expected of Them,” and at 3 o’clock all the delegates 
will again meet in joint convention for a farewell. Louis F. Butler is 
assisting Walter G. Cowles in presiding over the liability meetings, and 
Second Vice-President John L. Way aids Vice-President John B. Lunger 
in the life meetings, President Dunham being almost omnipresent in both 
assemblages. To-morrow morning the liability men talk on “Selection 
of Risks” and ‘Proposals;’”’ Thursday morning, ‘‘Pay-roll Audits’ and 
“Claim Adjustments.’”’ Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock the topic for this 
branch is ‘‘Value of Travelers Service.’’ 

This evening the delegates are to be the guests of the company at the 
Hartford Opera House. An excursion to picturesque old Farmington, a 
town twelve miles west of Hartford, will pass Wednesday afternoon very 
pleasantly, a group picture of the delegates being arranged for at the 
Country Club, which will be reproduced in next week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. Wednesday night there will be a banquet at the Putnam 
Phalanx armory, at which Governor Abiram Chamberlain is expected to 
be the guest of honor. President Dunham will be toastmaster, and 
speeches will be made as follows: ‘‘The Word that Charms the Peaceful 
Hour,”’ Sylvester C. Dunham; ‘‘The Insurance City,’’ Mayor William F. 
Henney; ‘‘What Is Observed by a Member of the Board,’”’ President Will- 
iam B. Clark of the A®tna Fire; “On His Majesty’s Service,’ Ira B. 
Thayer; ‘“‘The Gift is Nothing; the Kindly Thought is All,’ John B. 
Lunger; ‘‘Pioneer Days,’’ George C. Sawyer; ‘“‘ ‘And They Overtook Him 
in the Mount Gilead,’’’ John L. Way; ‘‘His Eyes Shone Bright Between 
the Helmet Bars,’ S. R. McBurney; ‘‘My Club is Heavy and My Arm is 
Strong,’’ J. G. Batterson; “Some Don’ts,’’ E. C. Delevan; ‘‘The Deep of 
Night Has Crept Upon Our Talk,’ Major E. V. Preston. During the 
banquet about twenty-five special prizes will be awarded to the men who 
have made the best marks, pieces of plate which will be preserved in 
many a home-as a memento of a notable occasion. The new policies may 
be spoken of by Mr. Lunger. 

The hall has been handsomely decorated in crimson and white, with a 
large electric ‘T’’ to illumine the center table, where the officials, the 
directors and the speakers and honorary guests will be seated. Insurance 
Commissioner Theron Upson will be unable to attend. 

Arthur Chamberlin, who has been with the Prudential for some time as 
agent in this city, has been transferred to Rockville, where he becomes 
superintendent of that territory. 

Ralph Hart Ensign, head of the Ensign, Bickford & Co. fuse concern of 
Simsbury, Conn., was chosen pesident of the Hartford County Mutual 
Fire last week. succeeding to the vacancy caused by the death of William 
E. Sugden. Mr. Ensign is well known in Hartford business circles, being 
a trustee of the Dime Savings Bank and a director of the Hartford 
National Bank. Edward F. Harrison of this city, one of the veteran 
clerks of the company, was promoted to be assistant secretary. He had 
been the company adjuster. 

The suit of the Scottish Union and National against the Royal Exchange 
Assurance is being heard in the Superior Court to-day. The Scottish 
Union and National wants $778, which is claimed to be due on return pre- 
miums on agency reinsurance. 


Hartford, October 4. UNDERWRITER. 











{INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


—The Columbia and Secend Orleans officers of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia are among those which have recently made their best 
records for the year. 





—H. R. Kendall of Louisville led the Prudential superintendents for 
the highest percentage of ordinary during August, proportionate to the 
number of agents on the staff. 

—Superintendent Hill of the Prudential’s York (Pa.) district was re- 
cently presented with a handsome cup, in celebration of his twenty-first 
year of service with the company. 

—The Prudential’s division superintendents in Ohio held an enthusiastic 
meeting last month and arranged a three-cornered contest in the State. 
Several individual challenges were made and accepted, indicating an 
aggressive campaign in Ohio this fall. 


—Prudential men who have recently been promoted to the rank of 
assistants: J. V. Brennan, Brooklyn No. 2; G. H. Eaton, Boston No. 2; 
W. J. Moore, Worcester; C. H. Leach, Philadelphia No. 5; J. C. Sear, Cin- 
cinnati No. 2; W. F. Rice, Columbus, Ohio; G. L. Atkisson, Columbus, 
Ind.; A. E. Randall, Terre Haute; E. E. Heinlein, Wheeling. 


—The Norfolk district of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
just had a very satisfactory week; in fact, the office made its best record 
for this year. Superintendent Nichols of Terre Haute made the week of 
September 19 the best this year and also best in the history of the 
agency. Both industrial and ordinary came tumbling in from all sides. 


—A large degree of enthusiasm has been injected into the ordinary 
branch of the Colonial Life by what is known as the automobile race. The 
districts have been grouped as to estimated producing powers. A 
course has been laid from New York to Chicago, with various stopping 
points regularly scheduled between. The mileage is determined by the 
business written. At last accounts, the Norristown district, under Man- 
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ager H. C. Miller, was heading the race, his auto having reached Erie, 
Pa. The scheme is not only proving of much interest, but it is greatly 
aiding the writing ability of many districts. 

—For the first eight months of this year the Metropolitan’s leading 
districts in amount of ordinary business stand as follows: Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Morrisiania, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Clifton (Cincinnati), Ohio; 
Chicago, North, Ill.; Bedford (Brooklyn), N. Y.; Murray Hill, New York 
city; Philadelphia, Middle, Pa.; New York, North, N. Y.; New Orleans, 
La. 

—The September returns of the Colonial give promise of a tremendous 
fall success. This has been particularly noticeable along the collection 
lines. The premium returns are growing most satisfactorily week by 
week. It is very evident that the movement so substantially begun will 
be unhindered and unchecked and that the year will fulfill the best wishes 
of the company. 

—The leading industrial district for the year is Williamsburg, manager, 
L. Janson. Following hard on his heels may be mentioned: Newark, C. 
W. Hugg; Harlem, G. A. Latour; Trenton, L. P. Welsh; Camden, J. T. 
Evans; Elizabeth, C. W. Kemper. The ordinary leaders are: P. Hughes, 
New Brunswick; L. Janson; L. P. Welsh; H. C. Miller, Norristown; T. C. 
Seaver, Jersey City; E. E. Bagge, Brooklyn. 

—Recent changes in the staff of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia: Agent K. A. F. Leineweber of Second Orleans, promoted to assist- 
ancy at Atlanta; Agent L. B. Mason of Lynchburg, promoted to assistancy 
in that district; Agent H. W. Banton of Indianapolis, promoted to assist- 
ancy in that district; Agent W. C. Robison of Indianapolis has been given 
charge at Anderson, Ind., succeeding J. B. Donakey, resigned. 

—The Prudential announces the promotion of the following men to the 
rank of assistants: H. S. Schadow, New York No. 2; L. P. Hemingway, 
Camden No. 1; W. J. Boyd, Philadelphia No. 10; W. H. Harmon, Cleve- 
land No. 1; R. H. Hannan, Dayton; F. S. Crispin, Springfield, Ohio; P. H. 
Wilmeth, Indianapolis No. 1; W. G. Floyd, Kingston; H. L. Anderson, 
Middletown; H. A. Schmidt, Baltimore No. 1; E. K. Saylor, York. 

—Changes reported in the Metropolitan field force: Agent Charles H. 
Starkey of Stockton, Cal., promoted to an assistancy at Fresno; Agent 
Maurice Walsh, promoted to an assistancy at Buffalo, succeeding Joseph 
J. Schwing, promoted to the superintendency at Amsterdam. Superin- 
tendent Horatio France of Hagerstown, Md., transfers to Spartanburg, 
S.C. Superintendent Manning of Amsterdam, N. Y., transfers to Cohoes, 
succeeding Superintendent Hanson. 

—The most recent changes noted among the workers of the Colonial 
Life are the following: Appointed to assistancies: Alfred L. Benoit, 
Newark; J. H. Christopher, Brooklyn; H. E. Godwin, West Philadelphia; 
P. J. O’Connor, West Philadelphia; G. G. Ford, Conshohocken; J. H. Reilly, 
New York; J. J. O’Brien, Philadelphia; G. W. Warrick, Newark; F. A. 
Copman, Williamsburg; Marmion Misick, Brooklyn; Alexander Scott, Eas- 
ton; S. S. Joslin, Norristown; H. S. Roop, Germantown; W. T. Allen, New- 
burgh; M. C. Giddens, Easton. 


HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AGENTS. 


The agent who relies upon sporadic efforts to get business is failing in 
the most important feature of his agency, which requires steady, sys- 
tematic and continued work. The experience of companies, of superin- 
tendents and all the successful men in the industrial business is strongly 
against anything except regular systematic collections and canvassing, 
and the closest attention to all the details of the business. For this reason, 
brilliancy in agency work is by no means so important a requirement as 
application, fidelity and devotion. The men who are making money in 
industrial insurance year in and year out are those who produce a little 
increase week after week; who always have an increase to report, even 
though it be but an increase of five cents. It is continued increase that 
counts, for it conserves all the energies and makes every effort count in 
the fight for ‘‘increase, increase, and yet more increase,’’ which is the 
slogan of all the industrial companies to-day. 

This is equally true of an assistancy and of a superintendency. It is 
not the brilliant efforts of a few individuals which pay best in the con- 
duct of the field work. It is, on the contrary, the art of bringing the 
whole force up to a high average grade of productiveness, eliminating the 
drone—the non-producer—who, by his dead weight, drags the whole of 
the assistancy or superintendency down with him. If every agent in the 
district could be relied upon to furnish some increase every week, no 
matter how small the amount, your superintendent would be able to 
sleep o’ nights and the record of the district would soar away up beyond 
the best expectations of the home office. Success in most things lies in 
cutting loose the dead weight, and it is doubly true in this business, in 
which every man who fails in producing results brings down the average 
of all the other workers in the district. Jacob Riis, in his book, ‘‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Citizen,’’ makes the following comment which might 
well be taken to heart by every young man engaged in the business of in- 
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dustrial life insurance in America. The close application of the prin- 
ciple will certainly lead to success if followed out with conscientious 
earnestness. He says: 

“It was one of the things that early attracted me to Theodore Roose- 
velt, long before he had become famous, that he was a believer in the 
Gospel of Will. Nothing is more certain, humanly speaking, than this: 
that what a man wills himself to be, that he will be. The question for 
him to decide is whether it is worth giving up a life to, and having de- 
cided, to give it to his ambition.”’ 

No greater truth has ever been spoken than this. The agent who would 
find the surest way to succeed should first determine not to fail. The 
simple saying of “I will succeed,’”’ unconsciously brings new vigor to the 
brain, new energy and new power. 

Then, having decided upon your course, having taken up this business 
as your occupation, for the sake of the success which you covet, Mr. 
Agent, do put life, vigor and enthusiasm in your work. The half-hearted 
agent doesn’t last long; he can’t succeed. Go at your work with energy 
and determination, as if you were dead in love with it. Persistence and 
enthusiasm will always win where diffidence and coldness fail; and some- 
times they follow the latter so closely that the effect of the first visit has 
hardly worn out; but even then, it is a frequent thing to see one agent 
get business in a house which another agent has left unsuccessfully only 
a day before. The public’s attitude toward your business is determined 
by your attitude toward it. Your respect for it and confidence in it will 
win converts—you may be sure of that—and help you over many a tough 
place and get business for you. 

“Don’t forget,’’ says somebody, ‘‘that you haven’t got to be disagreeable 
in order to disagree with the other man.’’ There are some agents who 
can’t conduct an argument on the life insurance question without causing 
offense. Tact in argument is like the velvet glove that covers the sharp 
claw. We know the claw is there, and that it can scratch if necessary, 
but it never becomes offensive so long as we are dealing with the velvet. 
Don’t ‘‘get mad’’ with your policyholders or those of whom you would 
make policyholders. They can indulge in more of such self-indulgences 
than you can afford to. The gentlemanly bearing on all occasions is the 
most effective and most likely to result in new business and save old. 
You can’t exercise too much care, either, Mr. Agent, in your dealings 
with policyholders in their homes. Here, especially, it is very easy to 
create unpleasant and disagreeable conditions—avoid them by uniform 
politeness, courtesy and the continued maintainance of the business at- 
mosphere. 

If there is one point of importance which can never be sufficiently em- 
phasized in the training of the new agent, it is that absolute veracity in 
all statements to policyholders or prospective policyholders regarding 
the policy of insurance they are selling, or the company they represent, 
is an essential to success. The agent who expects to secure his business 
by misrepresentation may obtain some for a while, but he is laying the 
foundations for certain failure in the future. This business is too broad, 
too valuable and too attractive as it is to give occasion for any methods 
which are not strictly honorable and legitimate. And this is quite true 
whether you are dealing in industrial or ordinary business, or whether 
you are an assistant, endeavoring to obtain new recruits for your agency 
staff. Tell the facts about the business, and only the facts, and your 
story will be interesting enough and sufficiently convincing. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Notes. 

—Daniel Mack, an insurance agent of Elmira, N. Y., died recently of heart 
disease. 

—Harrold E. Gillingham of Philadelphia has sent out an ingenious calendar 
for October. 

—Henry Siegel, the department store man, has taken a $500,000 life policy in the 
Mutual Life of New York, at an annual premium of $26,435. 

—George E. Wagner, head of the insurance firm of George E, Wagner & Co. 
of Philadelphia, died at his home recently after a brief illness, following a stroke 
of paralysis. 

—The Chemung County Co-operative Fire of Elmira, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with George Hemenway, president; W. S. Beckhorn, vice-president; 
Otto J. Bach, secretary and C. F. Glover, treasurer. 

—At a recent meeting of the Eastern Union a committee consisting of five 
prominent underwriters were appointed to co-operate with the Newark Fire 
Insurance Exchange in fighting the suit instituted by the city attorney of New- 
ark and which is being carried to conclusion by the Attorney-General of New 
Jersey. 


October 6, 1904] 


THE WEST. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 


—The Home Guards of the World is the title of a fraternal order just launched 
at Davenport, Ia. 

—John M. Emery, actuary and chief examiner of the Iowa Department, has re- 
signed to accept the position of actuary of the Des Moines Life. 


—Archer Brown, the millionaire dealer in pig iron, who died recently in Chi- 
cago, carried life insurance to the extent of $200,000. His policies were issued 
by the Prudential, Mutual Benefit, Penn Mutual, Provident Life and Trust 
and Provident Savings Life. 

—The State Life of Indiana keeps on making new records, for it will round up 
the year with over $25,000,000 of new business to its credit. The company is now 
comfortably domiciled in its own building, the largest office building in Indian- 
apolis. It occupies the entire tenth and a part of the twelfth floors. 

—The Missouri Grand Lodge of the A. O. U. W. has raised the assessment 
rates for all ages. Members over fifty-five years of age will pay monthly assess- 
ments of $3.20 per $1000. The per capita tax for this class was taken off. Members 
under fifty-five have had their rates reduced five cents a month per $100 but a 
per capita tax has been added. 


—The Grand Rapids Life Underwriters Association has elected the following’ 


delegates for the national convention: E. G. Squires, Prudential; H. W. LeSage 
TenBroek, Metropolitan; L. B. Hall, Prudential; Carol H. Perkins, Mutual Bene- 
fit; A. B. Donaldson, Attna Life; A. M. Ashley, Union Mutual; S. C. Brock, 
North American; A. D. Swain, New England Mutual; H. Z. Ward, Michigan 
Mutual; S. M. Wright, Equitable Life of Iowa. 


—The Northern and Central Indiana agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, E. M. Post, Indianapolis manager, is meeting with phenome- 
nal success, Since his assumption of the office June 1, 1903, the business has 
more than tripled, and this year this agency stands among the leading ones of 
the company in the United States. Mr. Post is a tried and true representative of 
the Mutual Life, and has demonstrated what can be accomplished with proper 
effort. 


—The Associated Fraternities of America have elected the following officers: 
President, W. R. Eidson, St. Louis; vice-president, M. L. Campbell, Neenah, 
Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Edmund Jackson, Fulton, lll.; members of the execu- 
tive committee, George R. McKay, Cleveland, Ohio, and George A. Scott, 
Waverly, Ohio. A committee will confer with a like committee from the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, with a view to consolidating the organizations. 
Portland, Ore., was chosen as the next meeting place. 

—The Redwine & Brewster Agency, managers in Indiana for the Hartford 
Life, announce the return to their staff of W. M. Gerard of Lafayette, an ex- 
perienced and successful writer. Sam C. Tyner, an old friend of the agency, has 
also returned. James McDonald of Washington, an experienced writer, but a 
new man in this agency, captured the championship for September, although he 
began on the twenty-sixth of the month. The leading writers for the month were: 
W. M. Gerard, John Nolan, Sam Tyner, J. M. Conway, L. N. Yelton and W. B. 
Walker. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 


—The Illinois Department is completing an examination of the Atlanta- 
Birmingham Fire. 

—W. M. Umbdenstock has been elected a member of the Chicago Under- 
writers Association. 

—It is reported that Frank A. Dunning, Chicago office adjuster for the Home 
of New York, has resigned. 

—The Merchants Mutual Fire of Indiana, South Bend, Ind., has been organ- 
ized, with Fred Myers, president, and E. R. Moore, secretary. 


—H. C. Eddy of Chicago, resident secretary of the Commercial Union and 
Palatine of London, was married last week to Mrs. M. Q. Woolsey. 

—The Western department of the Liverpool and London and Globe recently 
banqueted its field force and heads of departments at the Union League Club at 
Chicago. 

—Law Brothers of the Royal and P. D. McGregor of the Queen gave a dinner 
recently in Chicago at the Union League Club, in honor of General Manager 
Alcock of the Royal. 

—The Farmers Mutual Fire of Lewanee County, Adrian, Mich., has gone into 
the hands of a receiver. James W. Helme was named by the court as attorney 
for the principal creditors. 

—The Inland Fire of Chicago is reported as having increased its capital stock 
to about $80,000. The present officers are: A. H. Reading, president; James B. 
Hefferman, secretary, and Charles H. Pusheck, treasurer. 


—The Dixie Mutual Fire of Helena, Ark., has been authorized to commence 
business, its bond to the State having been approved by the Auditor. It is a 
negro organization and Henry W. Holoway of Helena is secretary. 


—Insurance Commissioner Host of Wisconsin has announced that he will 
recommend the enactment of stringent anti-incendiary laws and a law creating 
a State fire marshal, to the next legislature, which convenes on January 11 next. 


—Harry M. Coudrey, one of the most prominent insurance agents in St. Louis, 
is being urged to become a candidate for the Republican nomination to Con- 
gress from the Twelfth district. His friends claim that he is a champion of in- 
surance interests in the legislature and, while Mr. Coudrey has not announced 
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his candidacy, there is reason to believe that he will accept the nomination, if 
tendered. 

—Swales & Preston, local agents of Detroit, Mich., have dissolved, Mr. 
Swales retiring. The latter will associate himself with John Winter & Co., the 
firm name becoming Winter, Swales & James. Mr. Preston will continue the 
old agency. 

—The completion of the organization of the Calumet Fire of Chicago is pro- 
pressing apace. Henry Fowler has secured offices in the Association building 
and expresses himself as gratified at the outlook. A large amount of the capital 
stock has already been subscribed for. 

—It is reported that some of the companies operating in Ohio are using a 
special form of policy for dwelling house risks, in which some of the important 
conditions of the regular policy are left out, and that furthermore these com- 
panies promise immediate settlement of claims with discount. 

—Paul B. Gaylord of Denver, Col., recently entertained about fifty local in- 
surance men at luncheon in honor of his partner, S. C. Rose. The Colorado 
Local Agency Association was revived and reorganized at this gathering with the 
following-named officers: D. C. Packard, president, and Carl Johnson, secretary. 

—The Hartford Insurance Company has been organized under the laws of 
Indian Territory with an authorized capital of $2,000,000, $5000 of which is stated 
as paid in, according to the affidavits of the incorporators. The promoters are 
W. P. Harris and Jesse L. Rogers, the latter being of ‘‘Phcenix Underwriters 
of New York” fame. 

—Johnson & Higgins of New York have been granted an injunction by the 
courts at Chicago, restraining the Chicago Underwriters Association from de- 
claring non-intercourse against the firm or interfering with its operations. This 
action is the development of the alleged rate-cutting charge on the glucose 
works at Rockford, which latter was outlined in a recent issue of this journal. 





THE SOUTH. 





Southern Life, Fire and Casualty Notes. 

—The Armenia of Pittsburg has been licensed to do business in Louisiana. 

—Angell & Kitchen of New Orleans, La., have withdrawn their resignation 
from the Texas Fire Prevention Association. 

—C. B. Roulet has been elected electrical inspector of the Texas Fire Pre- 
vention Association, succeeding W. N. Simons, resigned. 

—The German Alliance of New York has made application for admission to 
Georgia. J. L. Daniels will represent the company at Atlanta and F. M. Butt 
& Co. at Augusta. 

—The business district of Berlin, Md., was completely destroyed by fire a few 
days ago and the residential district was almost wiped out. The loss is esti- 
mated at about $200,000. 

—The Continental of New York has notified the South-Eastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation of its inability to continue a co-operative member. The new separation 
rule is given as the reason. 

—The Southern Fire of Lynchburg, Va., has about completed organization. 
The new company will transact a general agency business outside of its own 
State and will have a capital and surplus of half a million dollars. 

—The Germania of New York has decided to open a branch office in Atlanta, 
Ga. Under this plan Williams Brothers, who at present represent the company 
as local agents, will have a great increase in their facilities for handling busi- 
ness. 

—It is reported that C. M. Brand of Washington, D. C., who represents the 
Continental of New York and the National Union of Pittsburg, has resigned 
from the local board and is advertising a ten-cent rate on brick dwellings and a 
twenty-cent rate on furniture therein. 

—Although the Southern Mutual Investment Company of Lexington, Ky., 
renders a statement showing that fifty per cent more business was produced 
monthly this year than last year, yet its officers are so desirous of having the 
company rank with the large financial institutions in the country that they are 
making an additional effort to this end. The list of agents now in the employ of 
the Southern Mutual comprises over 400. The method for having the 
business during the fall months materially increase is, of course, a bonus offer, 
but the method of making this offer is unique in that every agent, no matter 
how insignificant, has an opportunity to make good. An average of the business 
produced by every agent on its books during the first six months of this year was 
taken and the increase which the company desired was divided among the entire 
agency force in exact proportion to the amount of business produced, the bonus 
offer, of course, being on this increase to every agent who writes it. The South- 
ern Mutual’s statement now shows nearly $3,000,000 paid to investors and held for 
their benefit, and as it is rapidly approaching its eleventh birthday, the company 
naturally wishes to make the best exhibit possible on this occasion. 
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—H. H. Ward, president of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
has been in correspondence with Herbert S. Dyer, president of the Maine Life 
Underwriters Association, regarding the formation of auxiliary branches to the 
State association which is in existence at Portland, Me., and as a result of this 
correspondence two new auxiliary branches are being formed, one at Lewiston 
and one at Bangor. Mr. Dyer is also arranging for the formation of auxiliary 
branches at Augusta and Waterville, and he states that these auxiliary associa- 
tions will add at least fifty to the membership of the Maine Life Underwriters 
Association. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 
THE annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, which was held on Wednesday and Thursday of last week in the 
Auditorium at Chicago, had a large attendance, many officials of com- 
panies from various parts of the country being present. A number of 
new members were elected, so that the membership stands now at about 
700. 

In addition to the papers from which liberal extracts were given in 
THE SPECTATOR of last week, papers were read by Frank A. Mannen, 
Cyrus K. Drew, A. G. Sanderson, Hon. James V. Barry and Hon. Smiley 
N. Chambers. Excerpts from some of these addresses are presented 
below. 

President Friedley’s address dealt largely with the educational force of 
the association in bringing the business of fire insurance to a higher 
level, and he urged the field men to become public-spirited citizens, 
seeing to it that building laws were better enforced and a more efficient 
class of men elected building inspectors. The desire of the association 
to make its library a circulating one was also voiced by the president. 

The annual address was delivered by President J. L. Cunningham of 
the Glens Falls. 

The most prominent names that were mentioned for the presidency 
were W. L. King, Western manager of the Providence Washington; 
Thomas E. Gallagher, Western manager of the Attna, and H. N. Kelsey, 
Western manager of the Sun Insurance Office. W. L. King, however, 
would not allow his name to be presented to the convention, and the 
officers elected were: Thomas E. Gallagher, president; S. D. Andrus, 
vice-president; N. E. Briggs, secretary, and W. R. Townley, treasurer. 
It is understood that the library committee will soon appoint a librarian, 
who will also have charge of the detail work pertaining to the offices of 
secretary and treasurer. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found observations of one who was 
present, upon the salient features of the convention. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President H. H. Friedley, in his address, referred to the progress 
made in the financial strength of the principal fire insurance companies 
during the life of the Northwest Association, and said: 





The examples show a wonderful financial advance, notwithstanding 
some years of great losses and conflagrations that at the time strained 
every fibre of their credit. Some have fallen by the wayside or have been 
engulfed in the abyss of losses andmismanagement. But if the figures given 
are in any way indicative of the general advancement of the business, why 
is it that at this time there is not sufficient insurance capital, exclusive of 
Lloyds and other side issues, to furnish indemnity to cover values 
wherever found? If there is not, would it not be true that legitimate fire 
insurance has not kept pace with our great industrial prosperity? If the 
business and social needs require the building of large cities and con- 
centration of large values, should not capital invested in legitimate fire 
insurance, the hand-maid of commercial stability, be there seeking in- 
come? 

At this point Mr. Friedley criticised the lack of co-operation which has 
prevented greater achievements in various directions, the appointment of 
‘‘*grafters’’ to public offices needing experienced men, and the hesitancy 
displayed in penalizing for defects. 

He also called for the enforcement of laws agaiust frauds and the 
proper supervision and taxation of Lloyds. 

Feeling references to deceased members were made, and committees to 
prepare resolutions were appointed, with chairmen as follows: 

On the death of George W. Adams; W. F. Fox, chairman. 

On the death of Daniel C. Osmun, Jr.; J. Frank Edmunds, chairman. 

On the death of A. F. Townsend, H. H. Rassweiler, chairman. 

On the death of Jerome B. Hall, Henry W. White, chairman. 

On the death of Eugene Cary, I. S. Blackwelder, chairman. 

On the death of James Cromer, H. H. Walker, chairman. 

President Friedley referred at length to the report of the library com- 
mittee, and urged the carrying forward of its work as an important 
function in the education of members, particularly the younger ones. He 
advocated the employment of a permanent librarian, who could also do 
some of the work now done by the secretary and treasurer, and who 
would give his whole time to association work. He also said: 

From the report of the secretary and treasurer you will note that the 
association is in a prosperous condition, occupying as it does a most unique 
place in the history of fire underwriting, the nucleus being a little coterie 
of field men, their first meeting held in a room of a hotel. In thirty-five 
years, a short generation, it has grown to be the most influential organiza- 
tion of the kind in the world. I cannot do better than to quote the 
language of ex-President Wood in describing its purpose: 

“In other departments of our work jealousies may disrupt, competition 
dishearten and conflagration may destroy, but here all shades of opinion 
are welcome; here all men are equal in rights of membership and enjoy- 
ment of benefits. Here friendships are formed, wounds of competition are 
healed, the jealousies of ambition are softened, all being buried in the 
glad hand of welcome and regretful farewells.” 

The association is safe in the hands of its membership now and for the 
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future. It is built upon a rock as firm as underwriting itself. It has kept 
in the very vanguard of the business, and its influence has ever been on the 
side of progress and justice. May its beneficent star continue to shine 
and may its shadow never grow less. 


“ELEVATOR AND GRAIN BUSINESS IN THE NORTHWEST,” BY 
FRANK A. MANNEN. 

Frank A. Mannen of Minneapolis, State agent for the Firemans Fund, 
presented an interesting paper on ‘‘Elevator and Grain Business in the 
Northwest,’’ from which the space at our disposal will permit us to 
make only brief extracts: 


I shall now proceed to lay before you the facts as nearly as I have been 
able to ascertain them regarding the more modern construction of eleva- 
tors, their fireproof qualities, the general rates which are obtained on 
same, and on their contents, and the reasons why the stock companies 
are not now receiving any large amount of this class of business. 

Here Mr. Mannen described four types of so-called fireproof elevators. 


As regards the action of the various fireproof materials in the above 
described bins upon the grain stored therein, experience is limited, but 
indicates that very little, if any, harm has, up to this time, been done 
by the sweating or heating of the same. 

The average rate for insurance, as nearly as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, upon the old-fashioned wooden working houses and annexes and 
their contents, has been somewhere around $2 per hundred, whereas the 
average rate on tanks and grain in the modern tank system is in the 
neighborhood of 22 cents per hundred. This will indicate to you very 
clearly that insurance companies must exercise great care in selecting 
the old-style class of elevators on which they offer indemnity, as it must 
be particularly discouraging to the owner of one of the old-style elevators 
to be compelled to pay an insurance rate of two per cent, while his more 
up-to-date competitor is only compelled to pay a rate of about one- 
tenth as much. This will be particularly true during those periods when 
the grain carrying charge. is very small, which has been the case for 
several years past. * * 

With these rather wine I remarks, I will now ask but a few minutes 
of your time to the consideration of the second part of my subject, viz., 
that referring to the so-called ‘“‘Country Elevator Lines.’ * * 

Until about four years ago, the line companies had nine-tenths of this 
business, and when one reflects over the history of the country elevator 
schedules for the past seven years, he cannot but feel somewhat amused 
at the inconstant affections the insurance companies have displayed 
towards this class of business. Certain companies would undertake to 
carry lines of this insurance, or portions of a schedule, and if they were 
successful and made money out of it in the incipient year, would the 
next year increase their lines, then meet with a few unfortunate losses, 
and at once cut off schedule grain insurance from their classifica- 
ticn. * =? 

Personally I do not favor the application of the coinsurance clause on 
country elevator buildings, as my experience has been that a fire in a 
country elevator results in a damage so infinitesimal as to be of no 
moment, or else results in an entirely total loss, in neither of which 
cases would the coinsurance clause be of value. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the very great majority of 
country line elevators are owned and controlled by grain corporations, 
having their headquarters in the cities where terminal points are well 
established, and that these corporations employ at each of their elevators 
a local agent, commonly termed a “‘buyer,”’ and that this local agent is 
vested with authority by his superiors to issue to the individual farmers, 
storage or sale certificates based on the scale weights of grain delivered 
at the country houses by them, and I desire to state right here that this 
is where the troubles of the insurance companies begin. 

I do not believe I go too far in stating that when a policy of fire in- 
surance is issued on grain in a country elevator, that, generally speak- 
ing, the company ceases from that moment to insure against fire, and at 
once becomes, in a measure, a guarantor of the local agent’s character. 
I have talked with a number of owners of these country line elevator 
systems, and am finally forced to the corclusion that not less than eighty 
per cent of all the fires that have occurred for a number of years past 
in these country elevators have been directly caused by the dishonesty 
of the elevator company’s local agent. This local agent may originally 
have been a man of sterling integrity, but when the opportunity of dis- 
honest gain presents itself to him again and again, he finally succumbs, 
and the usual method he adopts is to issue a certificate of sale to a dis- 
honest confederate, who can without question or difficulty take the cer- 
tificate to the local bank and obtain the sum therein set forth. This 
can continue for an indefinite period, and until such time as the local 
agent may, in the natural course of business, expect to be visited by the 
auditor of the corporation by whom he is employed, who makes these 
visits regularly for the purpose of checking up accounts, when, realizing 
that his shortage will be promptly discovered and that he will be prose- 
cuted to the fullest extent of the law by the bond company who protect 
the corporation, he at once takes the easiest and safest method of cover- 
ing up his dishonesty by causing the elevator to burn, and as these ele- 
vators are invariably totally destroyed, and as it is impossible for the 
adjusters for the fire insurance company to distinguish in the debris the 
shrinkage caused by the agent’s dishonesty, he is practically safe. * * #* 


“UNDERWRITING FROM A SUPERVISOR’S STANDPOINT; SUPER- 
VISION FROM AN UNDERWRITER’S STANDPOINT,” 
BY HON. JAMES V. BARRY. 

Commissioner Barry of Michigan gave an interesting discourse upon 
the above subject. The following are extracts from his paper: 

Insurance has been very properly and tersely declared to be the ‘‘equit- 
able distribution of misfortune.’’ When it is considered that the annual 
fire waste in this country alone, under normal conditions, amounts to 
$130,000,000, and that, from time to time, the country is appalled by con- 
flagrations such as those which laid waste great sections of the cities of 
Baltimore, Rochester and Toronto during the present year, we are brought 
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to a most vivid realization of the fact that if these misfortunes and 
calamities could not be equitably distributed so that all could bear their 
share without being crushed by the burden, the result of even the normal 
fire waste would bring instability to all commercial enterprise and untold 
misery to thousands of our fellow citizens, while the results to the 
stricken community of a conflagration would be utterly appalling. 

Without the beneficent aid of insurance the loss to commerce, although 
tremendous, would be small when compared with the wretchedness and 
distress which would destroy the ambitions and hopes of men and thus 
deprive the world of their energies and of the fruits of their 
genius. * * * 

Insurance is a quasi public institution and the public has rights which 
the underwriter is bound to respect. It is the duty of the latter to pro- 
vide protection which is ample—protection which will meet all emergen- 
cies. To do this demands both capital and surplus. The accumulation 
of a surplus is not a wrong to the assured, but it is rather his best pro- 
tection. For this reason he should be treated fairly respecting it. It is 
a serious error on the part of the underwriter to attempt to meet a de- 
mand for a decrease in rates, however unreasonable such demand may 
be, with evasion and a cry of calamity and then advertise an increased 
surplus at the end of the year. The error is not in the accumulation of 
the surplus; but in the attempt to deceive the insuring public as to its 
necessity and mission. You know that a surplus is an absolute neces- 
sity, and so far from any attempt to deceive the public, the underwriter 
should frankly and fearlessly seek public confidence by demonstrating 
this necessity in a manner that will appeal to the intelligent mind. The 
greater the simplicity and publicity given to every element of the busi- 
ness, the more thoroughly will the business fulfill its mission, and the 
more completely will it avoid the Geneenion, troubles and embarrass- 
ments with which it is often beset. * * 

I assume that most of the supervising etnias of the various States 
are honest, able and sincerely desirous of accomplishing the greatest 
possible good to the business and the public. It is perhaps true that, 
owing to the changing conditions incident to the exigencies of politics in 
some of the States, all of these officials are not permitted to attain to 
that degree of efficiency which should characterize the discharge of the 
important duties intrusted to them. Nevertheless, I believe that super- 
vision in this country has kept pace with the development of the insur- 
ance business and has accomplished results equally as beneficial. The 
trend has constantly been for the better, and whether the ideal system 
shall be national supervision or improvement in the present system, 
supervision has come to stay. It is a necessity to the stability and per- 
manency of the business of insurance, and to the protection of the public 
against imposition and fraud. No financial institutions in the world have 
withstood the disasters incident to all commercial undertakings more 
successfully than have the insurance companies of this country during 
the past half-century. Where supervision has attained its greatest 
efficiency there can be practically no loss to the public because of the 
inability of corporations to carry out their contracts. The publicity which 
surrounds the business, together with strict enactments as to solvency 
and investments, have given the public unlimited confidence in the finan- 
cial stability of insurance. Without supervision the public would be 
helpless and the business would soon fall into disrepute. 

The first duty of the supervising official is to the public. He is in duty 
bound to protect the people against the machinations of unworthy com- 
panies and individuals and give them the greatest possible information 
regarding the character and standing of those who seek their patronage. 
While, to a certain extent, the supervisor must stand between the com- 
pany and the insured, he should not play the demagogue and seek to 
engender either antagonism or distrust. His legitimate mission is to 
accomplish the greatest good for both. He can accomplish no good for 
either by setting the one against the other. The companies have rights 
which he is bound to respect. The people are entitled to the utmost pro- 
tection, and he is bound to see that they have it. * * * 

In the supervision of insurance companies there should be the most 
liberal spirit of comity between the States. Examinations and the regu- 
lation of investments should be left to the home State until it has shown 
itself to be incompetent or unwilling to enforce proper requirements. 
Unless information has been refused, or the home State has failed to 
properly investigate the affairs of a company and, upon request, furnish 
the result of its investigation, any examination, with its attendant heavy 
expense, is a “‘graft’’ pure and simple. No supervising official should, 
however, hesitate to make an examination when, in his judgment, the 
interests of the insuring public demand such action. But he should be 
willing to declare openly to the world his reasons for such procedure. 
An examination which is superficial brings contempt and ridicule upon 
the entire system of supervision. And justly so. It is worse than non- 
sense for an official to pretend to make an examination of a company in 
a few days when it would require as many weeks or even months for 
expert accountants to properly investigate its affairs. The least supervi- 
sion consistent with safety is the best. It entails the least expense upon 
the policyholder, while fully safeguarding his interests. He demands 
nothing more, and should be content with nothing less. 


“INSURANCE MEN AND BUSINESS, FROM A LAWYER’S VIEW,” BY 
HON. SMILEY N. CHAMBERS. 


The insurance business has to deal with negligence, carelessness, per- 
fidy, cupidity and accident. You cannot spell millenium out of these 
words. If it were not for these fire insurance would be reduced to a 
minimum. * * 

The business ne to do with all these unfriendly elements, without much 
opportunity of controlling them. * * * 

Upon the insured’s side of this question also great difficulties arise. 
Few insured read their contracts, and therefore are ignorant of what 
they contain. Many would fail to understand them if they should read 
them. The purchase of a fire insurance policy, therefore, to the insured 
is much like buying an unknown article ‘‘sight unseen.’’ He pays his 
money; he gets his contract. If he has no fire during its existence, at its 
termination he feels as if he had paid his money for nothing and had re- 
ceived nothing in return. He is unable to appreciate the fact that the 
company has paid upon their losses many times what it has received in 
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premiums on those policies. If it is repeated again and again through a 
period of renewals his feelings in this line grow into conviction that the 
insurance company owes him something, and if he has a loss that such 
loss should be paid without reference to the contract existing between 
himself and the insurance company at the time of the loss. * * 

The insurance business labors under a difficulty unknown to any other 
business with which I am acquainted. This difficulty makes the business 
unpopular, an unpopularity that permeates all classes of people, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and dwelling owners. It crops out upon every 
opportunity. It manifests itself in the verdicts of juries and in the de- 
cisions of the courts. * * 

A timidity has eee: itself upon the part of general managers 
in two respects: (1) In regard to the defense by insurance companies of 
false and fraudulent claims made against them for losses under their 
contracts, and (2) in their desire to go before the legislatures of the 
States and ask for such legislation as in their judgment would profit the 
community and be beneficial to insurance interests. There may be good 
reason for this. The burned child dreads the fire. At the same time, the 
cause in which you are engaged requires courage in these matters. * * * 

No one understands the insurance business as do those who are engaged 
in it. No one is able to instruct legislators and to propose fair legisla- 
tion except those who are engaged in the business. It is a business 
sui generis. It has its own laws, its own intricacies, its own difficulties, 
as well as its own advantages. Nobody understands these things as do 
the men who are engaged in the business. It follows, accordingly, that 
the duty and the responsibility of proposing fair legislation, of arresting 
unfair legislation and defending unfair claims, as well as paying fair 
losses rest primarily and ultimately upon this association in the section 
of the country which you represent. 

= * of 

While the local agent is the connecting link between the company and 
the insuring public and, therefore, an important factor, in the years that 
are past he has been the weakness of the business. In many of the 
larger cities, we are glad to note, men of high business standing and re- 
sponsibility are now representing the fire insurance business in their 
communities. This reform, however, has not reached the smaller cities 
and the country towns and villages where, oftentimes, if not quite uni- 
formly, the local agent is not entitled to the confidence reposed in him 
by his appointment as the local agent of a fire insurance company. He is 
often a justice of the peace, a constable, a bank clerk or a young lawyer, 
carrying insurance as a mere side line in his business. 

* * « 


It is but natural that the interests of the local agent should be largely 
with the insured. Here he secures his patronage. His popularity with 
the people increases his business and his commissions. Liberal settle- 
ments by the companies, without too close a scrutiny into the character 
of the loss and the extent of the damage, make his company popular and 
consequently increase the prestige of the local agent. 

* * . . 


From this gloomy view I wish to turn to the brighter side of the in- 
surance business. 

Indemnity is not a luxury. It is a necessity. The business of the com- 
munity could not be carried forward with freedom and ease unless in- 
demnity could be secured. It is the foundation of business credit. It 
sustains mortgages; it sustains bank credit; it sustains mercantile credit. 
It gives confidence to business and makes exchange free and easy. It is 
a business that involves wide and universal knowledge on the part of 
those managing its affairs. It is not narrow in any sense. It is broad in 
every sense. and broadening in its tendency. It liberalizes the mind; 
familiarizes those engaged in it with the affairs of other men, and gives 
them an intricate and profound knowledge of the motives governing 
business men in every community. 

My contract with the business managers, special agents and adjusters 
has given me a very high admiration for their fidelity, integrity, business 
ability and fairness toward those with whom they deal. 





Consumption; Its Causes and Prevention. 

The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York, is composed of upwards of thirty of the 
leading physicians of the city, which is doing excellent work in educating 
the people as to the causes that produce consumption, and the means to 
prevent its spread. The following paper, read by Lilian Brandt, statis- 
tician at the summer school in philanthropic work, is full of valuable 
information, which all can read with profit: 


There is at least one variety of saint that is fast becoming extinct. 
That is the kind whose foundation virtue is patient endurance of what- 
ever ill fortune comes upon him. In his extermination, medical science 
is playing an important part. Each new discovery shortens the list of 
diseases which can properly be attributed to Providence or to Fate, and 
correspondingly increases man’s responsibility. When man perceives 
that pestilences are due to dirt rather than to the hand of God, he can 
no longer, with any degree of logic, make a virtue of submission to 
them. When he learns that small-pox or diphtheria or yellow fever or 
malaria, is caused by a certain organism which can be destroyed in a 
certain way, militant resistance seems more appropriate than meek 
acceptance. 

It has been more than twenty years since the cause of tuberculosis 
was discovered. For more than twenty years we have had no pretext 
for considering this disease a necessary evil. But with our usual cau- 
tion in accepting new ideas it has taken all this time for us to work 
out the logical deductions, and we are only beginning to make the prac- 
tical applications. Tuberculosis is at last, however, coming to be recog- 
nized as a social problem. Since Koch’s discovery in 1882 the tubercle 
bacillus has been ‘“‘seen and described, its tastes have been studied and 
its habits ascertained,—it has been interviewed, and its photograph has 
been published in the papers.’’ This intimate acquaintance has gradu- 
ally convinced us that tuberculosis is communicable, but not hereditary, 
and that it is absolutely preventable. Improved methods of treatment 
have also demonstrated that it is, in many cases, curable. 
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In order to understand the social significance of tuberculosis it is 
necessary to know something of what may be called the physiological 
characteristics of the tubercle bacillus. The important points to remem- 
ber in this connection are: 

1. That this germ cannot multiply after it has left the body. 

2. That it may be killed quite easily. Exposure to direct sunlight is 
one of the best and simplest ways. 

3. That, on the other hand, it may live for two years or more if 
allowed to lurk in a dark corner. 

That most of the tuberculosis germs at large in the world are de- 
rived from the sputum of consumptives. The sputum dries, becomes 
pulverized, and the germs then float around as fine dust in the air and 
are breathed in by the thousand. They can be discovered almost any- 
where in a city, in the air of the streets, on walls and floors in tenements, 
in furniture and clothing, in the air of theaters, dance halls, saloons, and 
churches. 

5. That, although these germs are everywhere, they are not fatal to 
everyone who breathes them, because even after they get into the human 
body they do no harm unless they find certain favorable conditions for 
their growth. 

6. That sunshine and fresh air not only destroy the germs but also 
keep the body in a condition to resist them, and are therefore to be 
looked upon as the most valuable allies of man in his efforts to reduce 
the amount of this disease. 

These physiological traits of the tubercle bacillus have been revealed 
by the microscope and various scientific experiments. Its social ‘habits 
and tastes,’’—its preferences in regard to age, sex, nationality, occupa- 
tion and locality—are revealed by statistics. It is important to be 
acquainted with all of these characteristics when looking at tuberculosis 
from a social standpoint. 

There are three senses in which tuberculosis is a social problem: it 
affects the welfare of society more than any other disease; its prevalence 
is determined almost entirely on social conditions; and its eradication 
depends on social activity. 

It affects the welfare of society in various ways. It still causes more 
deaths than does any other disease. One-tenth of all the deaths in the 
United States are due to tuberculosis, and in some large cities the pro- 
pertion is fifteen per cent. This fact alone would entitle tuberculosis to 
serious consideration on the part of society, but it is far from indicating 
the full extent of the injury done. More significant than the mere num- 
ber of victims is the discrimination with which the disease selects its 
victims. It chooses preferably the young men and women who are of 
most importance to the economic welfare of society. Pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is relatively an insignificant cause of death among children and 
old persons, but between the ages of twenty and forty-five it is respon- 
sible for the startling proportion of one-third of all the deaths that 
occur. Furthermore, this disease bears an important causal relation to 
other social problems. The extent to which insanity and feeble-minded- 
ness, and perhaps even some forms of criminality, are increased by it 
has not yet been determined, but there are many scientists who believe 
that there is a connection. There is no room for difference of opinion 
in regard to its relation to the problem of dependency and poverty in 
general. The long duration of the disease and the fact that it frequently 
falls on the bread-winner of the family combine to make it an important 
“cause of distress’’ among the cases of charitable agencies. Often it 
is the only circumstance that is responsible for a family’s loss of in- 
dependence; ofter, too, it is only one of a number of circumstances; 
always it is a serious complication in the economic problem of a family 
dependent on weekly or daily earnings. 

All these considerations of the suffering and loss due to tuberculosis, 
are reasons why society should be interested in it. Further investigation 
convinces that interest should be replaced by a feeling of responsibility, 
for it shows that a persistence of the disease is due to social conditions 
within man’s control. Tuberculosis is a disease of civilization—of houses 
and cities and competition. Whether these are accidents, or essentials 
of civilization, the important fact remains the same, which is, that 
everything which decreases the average allowance of light and air in 
home or workrooms, everything which increases the difficulty of making 
a living, tends to increase tuberculosis. 

This disease is practically unknown among out-door peoples. The 
North American Indians, the Hawaiians, the negroes in our cities, the 
Italians who came to America from their country villages, are all 
examples of the disastrous consequences of a sudden transition from life 
in the open to confinement within walls. In every country the death 
rate is much higher in the cities than in the rural districts, and in 
a homogeneous population, as in France, it is found that the death rate 
from tuberculosis corresponds directly to the size of the city. In any 
city, it is the most crowded part, other things being equal, that has the 
highest death rate. 

This is the case not only because too many people are crowded together 
in room inadequately lighted and ventilated, but also because of house 
infection. It has been proved beyond dispute, both by statistics and by 
experiments with the dust taken from suspected apartments, that rooms 
occupied by careless consumptives become infected and are, unless thor- 
oughly cleaned, a danger to all who live in them. 

The “Lung Block” tenements in New York, and the recently discovered 
“Consumption Row” lodging houses in Chicago, are well-known exam- 
ples of this fact. There are numerous classic instances of infected 
institutions. This matter of house infection is, however, wholly un- 
necessary, for it has been shown that a sanitarium filled with consump- 
tives can be kept absolutely free from the turberculosis germs, that, in 
fact, it is the safest spot one could find. 

I have said that, other things being equal, the death rate from con- 
sumption varies in accordance with the density of population. But 
“other things’’ are rarely “equal,” in an American city, and frequently 
otber factors seem to be of greater importance. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the most crowded wards on the lower east side have the lowest 
death rates. This is because the people who crowd those wards are 
Jews, and the Jews, in spite of the sweat-shop, have a remarkable re- 
sisting power. There are many theories in regard to this comparative 
immunity of the Jews. Their temperance in all directions and their 
relative freedom from the most devitalizing forms of dissipation are 
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characteristics that go far to explain it. There are many interesting 
variations in susceptibility among the many racial elements in our popu- 
lation besides those that have been mentioned. In general, they are to 
be explained by housing conditions, occupation, social customs, habits, 
in regard to drink, and similar considerations, rather than by any funda- 
mental and ineradicable race characteristics. The very hight rate of 
the Irish, for example, is probably due to their intemperance, improvi- 
dence and the generations of poverty and under-feeding which is their 
inheritance. 

Similarly, in the case of occupations, the characteristics which explain 
the large amount of consumption in some and the small amount in 
others, are not so much inherent features features of the work as they 
are the conditions under which the work is done. On the whole, it is 
true that high death rates from consumption are found in those occupa- 
tions where there is a low average of general comfort, on account of 
poor pay and long hours, or where, though the wages may be good, the 
work is done in overcrowded, ill-ventilated, dusty rooms. Marble and 
stone cutters, cigar makers, plasterers, printers, domestic servants, hat 
and cap makers, bookkeepers and clerks, have the unenviable honor of 
standing at the head of the list, while clergymen, miners, farmers, bank- 
ers, brokers and officials are at the bottom. The death rate of marble 
and stone cutters is about six times that of the bankers, brokers and 
officials. This table of occupations has given some entertaining illus- 
trations of the practical value of statistics. There is a broker in New 
York who declares that he owes his health to it. Until he saw how 
very few chances there were that he would die of consumption he had 
always been somewhat apprehensive about his left lung, but now it 
seems to be all right. His only fear now is that the position of brokers 
in the list may change; if their death rate should go up, he says, his 
constitution would be ruined. For other practical purposes the high 
death rates are equally effective. At a cigar makers’ meeting not long 
ago a labor leader aroused the interest of his audience by the startling 
announcement that ‘‘more people die from consumption in the cigar 
maker’s trade than in all other occupations put together.’’ Such ques- 
tionable uses of the statistical method are a trifle disheartening, but I 
doubt whether they do much harm. 

Social habits and customs are of almost as much importance in deter- 
mining the prevalence of tuberculosis as are housing conditions and 
industrial conditions. There is a general agreement now that intem- 
rerance has a close connection with consumption, predisposing to it and 
accelerating its course. Hard drinkers have comparatively little chance 
of recovery, and they seem to be especially liable to the acute miliary 
form of the disease. Alcohol is no longer looked on as a “sure cure’’ 
for consumption. To be sure, we can still read of an English gentleman 
who attributed his recovery a generation or two ago, to seven tumblers 
of punch every night, but some sceptical modern has discovered that he 
spent all his days in shooting and fishing, and we are now quoting him 
as an example of the efficacy of the fresh-air treatment. Drinkers who 
do their drinking in saloons, as most of them do in America, are under 
the additional disadvantage of being exposed to unusually infected air. 

Excessive cigarette smoking, and, indeed, any sort of dissipation, 
lessens the Vitality and correspondingly increases the susceptibility to 
tuberculosis. 

The question of amusement is also most important. If the city printer 
or clerk, for example, spends his leisure in walking or sitting in the park, 
or exercising in a well-directed and well-ventilated gymnasium, he does 
much to lower the probabilities that he will succumb to this disease. 
But if, as is much more likely, he prefers the theater, or other indoor 
recreation, his case is serious. The air in many dance halls, theaters, 
lecture halls and churches—not only those frequented by tenement dwell- 
ers—is as vitiated as it is in the windowless bedroom, the saloon or the 
sweat-shop. 

There is still a third sense in which tuberculosis is a social problem. 
As its prevalence depends largely on social conditions, and as it is itself 
a cause, or an aggravation, of many social evils, even so it is social 
activity that alone can eradicate it. If Science does pitilessly put the 
whole responsibility on man, she is is at least just, for she shows him, 
at the same time, the way of escape. An accurate knowledge of the 
causes of any evil is sure to suggest means of dealing with it, giving 
fresh evidence that the truth does set us free. 

There are two elements in the tuberculosis problem,—the germs, which 
are the specific cause, and the human body, which resists or succumbs 
to them, according to its condition. Both of these elements are sus- 
ceptible of influence. The number of germs in the air can be controlled. 
We are free to believe that the average number to the cubic inch has 
already been reduced by some hundreds of thousands. Theoretically, 
there is no reason why it should not be further reduced until it at least 
approaches zero. It seems a simple matter—the destruction of all tuber- 
cular discharges; but it implies the tedious process of educating every 
member of society in the rudiments of phthisiology and, what is still 
harder, in a sense of responsibility; it implies the thorough disinfection 
ef all apartments occupied by consumptives; it implies adequate hospital, 
sanitarium and dispensary facilities. The latest suggestion along this 
line is that a disinfectant which will kill all kinds of germs is to be 
used in the sprinkling carts of New York city. 

While efforts are being put forth to this end—to destroy as nearly as 
possible the specific cause—many things can be done to increase the 
average resisting power of the human body. From this point of view 
there is hardly an effort for social improvement that does not contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to the solution of the tuberculosis problem. The 
problem would soon disappear of itself if it were possible for everybody 
to breathe fairly pure air, to keep clean with a reasonable effort, and to 
have enough of the right sort of food to eat. Theoretically, again, it 
does not seem extravagant to hope for such a situation. Practically, its 
realization is, to speak optimistically, not yet in sight. Housing reform 
and factory reform; the multiplication of parks and playgrounds and 
public baths and gymnasiums; the widening of streets; provision for 
healthful and attractive recreation; the reduction of the working day and 
the raising of wages; the education of women and girls in the art of 
housekeeping and the science of cooking—all these efforts for social im- 
provement, notwithstanding their various points of view, tend directly 
to reduce the amount of tuberculosis. 
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Progress has already been made. In Massachusetts the tuberculosis 
death rate has been cut in two in the last fifty years. In New York city 
there has been a reduction of forty per cent in the last fifteen years. 
In the United States consumption was the cause of one-eighth of the 
mortality in 1890, of only one-tenth in 1900. But the progress made so 
far is not sufficient to give us ground for satisfaction. It should be 
rather an encouragement to renewed efforts. As long as this preventable 
disease is responsible for one-third of all the deaths between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-five there is little cause for complacency. 





Semi-Annual Statements of Life Insurance Companies. 
COMPILED from the semi-annual reports of life insurance companies 
licensed to transact business in Georgia and made to the Comptroller- 
General of Georgia, tor the six months ending June 30, 1904: 




















Stx Monts. 
| Liabilities 
Assets, | — | Dish 
| Capital. | Disburse- 
| Income. ape 
| 

PHN asia budun tac dccccbucavdcsdavas $70,175,472 | $66,594,689 | $6,609,283 | $5,461,798 
Connecticut Mutual ..........0.00 64,606,989 |  ...... 3,921,016 4,653,428" 
Equitable, New York.............. 393,381,376 | 318,344,673 | 35,182,327 | 24,366,969 
Fidelity MEUGUAL naccdanckevccesaced 6,795,323 5,719,759 1,802,172 1,197,474 
ISMN aie cicipia wtelnavccn bance wane se 2,089,964 1,784,266 474,545 352,4 
CNR ng daicia Sore oss ens Coxeecses | 33,329,874 | 28,983,733 2,978,947 2,074,181 
MMMM, coset cdnccasckencccvouuadt | 8,442,276 3,012,569 1,291,069 1,242,861 
PEOMG, INC. V OF ee cc.ccsscaceseeese 15,707,878 | 14,576,107 1,704,391 ,128,729 
ROOMS os cates len ele ccncudewucanaeeces 5,135,639 5,025,118 756, 16.711 
MEM MMNTNIE i. G5, Sasuvsvaseeleaoa snes 17,955,230 | 16,140,948 1,602,171 1,493.816 
WRMEMIEEOE fecc ne desveciiovsetoacacevas 2,372,08! ,053, 192,334 148,726 
Massachusetts BOMUAL Sane wccecowns 35,097,007 | 32,347,471 4,150,495 2,644,487 
Metropolitan Seaeeueducasuavecuseaee 114,508,034 | 104,5u1,266 | 26,130,267 | 18,352,799 
Michigan 1 ESTES ce een een eae | 8,500,144 8,127,394 887,574 772,325 
DAMGOUEE CHALE “caccscicccccsvccsscnce | 543,081 ,64 199,797 118, 
pe Ce ae aaa Se 90,003,496 | 83,193,040 8,651,867 6,493,446 
Mutual Life of New York......... ye <3. 7 ee 39,558,973 | 25,801,399 
WBUGURl ESEEVE 6c cece cccecesccans | 5,827,154 5,362,732 2,217,208 2,270,577 
Mutual of Illinois ...............06. | 292,340 195,162 60,695 62,449 
National of Vermont .............. | 28,378,467 | 25,431,510 3,006,579 1,957,302 
New England Mutual ............. | 36,512,984 | 33,364,497 3,299,630 2,598,128 
Oe Ce See | 368,000,000 | 320,500,000 | 46,491,351 | 32,480,359 
Northeastern Mutual ... oe 185,358,836 | 179,397,512 | 16,467,859 | 10,789,532 
Pacific Mutual ae 6,752,916 6,321,959 1,429,443 1,028,472 
Prudential ..... 79,142,728 68,880,303 | 21,700,512 | 15,343,912 
Wty WRUEGAD  gocccccsaredisaaceccines 64,574,942 56,856,886 8,101,447 4,735,904 
PROHiS Matal o..c..ccccccsscccncs 17,829,236 | 17,113,532 1,699,284 1,238,209 
PYOVIGERE SAVINGS 2. cccccscccccces | 7,690,540 6,885,709 2,229,754 1,813,372 
MGMMIOE. Uidewngn cdssvenwiestrvec«ens 2,027,711 1,156,435 95,90: 106,488 
Royal Union Mutual .............. 1,195,084 1,075,072 280,969 186,587 
Security Trust and Life............ | 2,465,461 2,012,721 6,63 500,277 
WIGCUDIED “DAUGUOE coscc cssvewvescnaces | 2,681,466 2,169,714 1,142,012 624,563 
SMES PURINMIENE oe ccocscecchacwenose’ | 321,707 287,334 48,616 43,7 
SU Ee CANBES o eo ncveccewccccenss | 16,594,958 | 15,609,995 1,898,786 1,066,102 
State Life, EMCHANADGHE 6 ccccccccs | 2,538,917 2,207,967 97,381 627,743 
State Mutual, Worcester .......... | 24,457,728 22,040,562 2,578,315 1,448,913 
Travelers Life, Hartford........... 41,626,561 | 36,278,963 989, 4,393,812 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati....| 41,004,209 | 34,599,456 4,748,398 2,472,844 
Washington Life, New York...... 17,122,294 | 16,366,725 1,747,102 1,802,933 
Union. Mutual Life 2... cccsccscees. 10,564,410 | 10,035,435 1,247,131 1,020,291 

















A President’s Dianer to Stockholders. 
PENNSYLVANIA abounds in county mutuals. Every county has two or 
three at least, insuring against fire, flood, hailstorms and tornadoes. 
Not much cash passes over their counters, but they are perfectly reliable 
and are run by the best and richest of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch” farmers. 
Some few of them are really very substantial institutions and cut quite 
a figure in the respective communities where they are located, and it is 
esteemed, locally, a very high honor to be elected to the office of presi- 
dent. 

A score of years ago, a wealthy granger, having completed his tenth 
year as the head of one of the most prominent of these institutions, 
located not far from Reading, wished to celebrate the event by a dinner 
which he proposed to give the policyholders in return for the continuous 
honor which had fallen to his lot. This man, whose name was Penny- 
packer, by-the-by, was endowed with a large share of this world’s goods, 
but had been blessed with little education, and his speech and manner 
savored much more of the cowyard than the drawing-room. This fact, 
however, did not jar his constituency to any remarkable degree; the 
word of Jake Pennypacker was, in effect, as legible as his signature and 
as good as any other man’s bond, so they all made it a point to be on 
hand at Jake’s dinner. A man who has not sat down at such a feast, has 
dined at Delmonico’s in New York and Bignon’s in Paris in vain. Such 
a gorgeous spread of well-cooked viands in endless variety and the most 
prodigal profusion is unknown outside the limits of the Keystone State. 
It was Jake’s first public dinner, and when the night arrived he entered 
the big dining hall of the Old Dutch Hotel in some trepidation as he 
faced his numerous and enthusiastic neighbors who were his guests. An 
intimate friend steered him to the head of the groaning table, where he 
straightened up his ponderous and now reassured form. He greeted the 
assembly with, ‘“‘Dere ain’t goin’ to be no time wasted makin’ dem long 
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speeches. You people eat and drink all you can hold, and don’t any man 
go away as long as J am sittin’ here; dat’s all; now begin.” 

Jake sat down and thus the feast began. In front of him, as the 
prospective carver, the head waiter had placed a delicious, young, roasted 
sucking-pig, weighing about fifteen pounds. Jake was hungry and blessed 
with an enormous appetite, so he unceremoniously transferred the whole 
carcass to his own plate and proceeded to make a meal of it, leaving his 
guests to provide for themselves from the other dishes nearest to them. 
he spoke no word for an hour, and by that time there was nothing but 
bones in front of him. Still he was not satisfied. Throwing himself 
back in his chair and rapping on the table with the carving knife and 
fork in either hand, he shouted out: ‘‘Say, vaiter, you got enny more dem 
liddle hogs?’”’ Jake’s dinner was voted a great success, and for aught I 
know he is still continued as the president of the prosperous Poconoming 
Mutual. 





Programme for National Associatioa of Life Underwriters’ 
Convention. 
THE programme for the annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, which is to be held at Indianapolis on October 12- 
14, is as follows: 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Opening prayer. 

Addresses of welcome by the Mayor of Indianapolis and President 
Price of the Indiana Association. 

Roll call and reading of minutes. 

President’s address, by Hubert H. Ward of Cleveland. 

Paper, ‘‘Current Life Insurance Practice in the United States From 
the Standpoint of an Executive,’ by Joseph A. De Boer of Montpelier, 
Vt., president of the National Life of Vermont. 

Report and recommendations of the executive committee, treasurer’s 
report and announcement by the local committee. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Paper, ‘‘Necessity For and Uses of the Actuarial Department,” by 
Edward J. Sartelle of Worcester, Mass., actuary of the State Mutual Life. 

Discussion of the topics: 1, Opportunities and Possibilities of the 
National Association; 2, What Local Associations Have Accomplished; 
3, The Duty of the Agent to His Prospect; 4, The Duty of the Agent te 
His Insured; 5, The Best Methods of Effecting Agency Organization. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Paper, ‘‘Certain Risk Impairments and Their Explanation,’ by Dr. G. 
Pierrepont Davis of Hartford, Conn., medical director for the Travelers. 

Continuation of discussion of topics. 

Paper, ‘“‘The Successful Management of a General Agency,” by Charles 
W. Scovel of Pittsburg, general agent of the Provident Savings. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Address, ‘‘What of the Policyholder?’” by Hon. M. L. Temple of Os- 
ceola, Iowa. 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

Address, “Some Outside Observations on the Training of Life Insur- 
ance Agents,” by C. M. Cartwright of Chicago, managing editor of The 
Western Underwriter. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Announcement of prize winners in the Calef cup contest. 

Presentation of the Calef loving cup and the Williams vase. 

Reading of the prize essays. 

New business. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Report of the nominating committee. 

Election and installation of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Time and place of next meeting. 

The banquet to which ladies are invited will take place in the even- 
ing, when ex-President I. Layton Register will be toastmaster. 

The headquarters of the convention will be at the Claypool Hotel. 





Programme of The National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. 
THE following programme has been arranged for the ninth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, at St. 


Louis, Mo.: 
TUESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 18, 9.30 A. M. 

Address of Welcome—President Francis, Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Response—Fred. Guenther, Detroit. 

Appointment of convention committees . 

Report of Officers and Committees.—President, John C. North, New Haven, 
Conn.; executive committee, L. W. Childrey, Norfolk, Va.; legislative com- 
mittee, Emmet Rhodes, Auburn, N. Y.; grievance committee, Merwin Jackson, 
Toledo, Ohio; organization committee, A. W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.; secretary 
and treasurer, Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 

Miscellaneous business, resolutions, etc. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 19, 9.30 A. M. 
Address.—J. F. Downing, Erie, Pa., general agent, Insurance Company of 
North America, “The Local Agent of Fifty Years Ago.” . 
Address.—R. S. Critchell, Chicago, Ill., ““Ownership of Expirations.” 
Address.—P. D. McGregor, Chicago, Ill., manager Western department, Queen 
Insurance Company, “Large City Problems.” 
Miscellaneous business and resolutions. Roll-call of States. 


THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 20, 9.30 A. M. 

Address.—Henry W. Eaton, New York, United States manager, Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, ‘“‘A Short Talk on Insurance.” 

Address.—Donald Macpherson, president Louisville Board, ‘‘Shall Agents and 
Companies Co-operate, or Shall the Making of Rates be Left Solely to the Com- 
panies. 

Address.—John F. Lyon, Tacoma, Wash., ““Western Local Agents.” 

Miscellaneous business and resolutions. Roll-call of States resumed. 


FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 21, 9.30 A. M. 
_Reports of Committees—On president’s address, on resolutions, on nomina- 
ions. 
Roll-call of States resumed. 


Recommendations and suggestions for the future. 


-omr Open to all members. 
Invitation for next place of meeting. 





The Insurance Register for 1904. 

THE thirty-sixth annual number of this standard publication has been 
issued for the current year by C. & E. Layton of London. It comprises 
abstracts of the statements of the various fire, life and casualty insurance 
companies operating in Great Britain, an insurance directory, a share 
list, valuation extracts, premium rates of life companies, interest tables, 
etc. Underwriters and others interested in British companies or business 
should secure a copy of The Insurance Register. It may be obtained from 
The Spectator Company, 95 William street, New York, at $1 per copy, 
bound in cloth, or 50 cents per copy, bound in paper. 





*¢ Our Business Diplomats.’’ 

AN article in The Independent of New York bearing the above title and 
written by a traveling salesman shows in some measure the extent to 
which the corruption of buyers and other agents for business houses has 
gone. The writer narrated several illustrative incidents which were told 
him during one of his long journeys by other commercial travelers, as 
well as some known to himself. One portion of the article, which has 
a strong bearing upon fire insurance adjustments, reads as follows: 


There was silence for a moment, and then an elderly, fine looking gen- 
tleman said, meditatively: ‘I’m an insurance adjuster, and you would 
not think I ever had to use money, but I do. On the small losses and 
losses in the country there is never any trouble, though often we have to 
pay far more than the value of the goods burned. But these losses I do 
not attend to, but only see to the big ones in the large cities, where the 
loss will amount to hundreds of thousands, and occasionally to millions. 
They usually get one of these firms of adjusters—I work for the com- 
panies—to manage their interests. If I only had the principals to deal 
with it would be an easy matter. It would take time, because the owners 
naturally think their property is worth more than it really is, but tact and 
management will usually pull the toughest matter through. But when 
one of these infernal Jew or Yankee adjusters gets hold of a big loss and 
ties up the owners with a contract to do all the business through him, 
there is only one thing to do, and that is to buy the adjuster. Why, in 
that big fire of hotel there was only a partial loss, and we hitched 
and haggled how much it should be for three weary weeks. That ad- 
juster would not come into the open and say how much he wanted; if he 
had I would have gone straight to the old man, and then we’d have had a 
row. I did suggest one day to the owner that the adjuster was crooked, 
and found for my pains that the adjuster had informed him that I 
wanted a bribe. Well, it went on and on, and one day I said to that 
adjuster that if he’d settle for $250,000—they wanted $350,000—I’d leave an 
envelope at his hotel for him in the morning. He was shrewd, and re- 
plied: ‘You leave the envelope, and I’ll see.’ So next morning I left an 
envelope with two $1000 bills in it. He met me with a smile, and said: 
‘Oh, why leave so small an envelope; leave a larger one.’ I had to leave 
three envelopes containing $15,000 before he came down, and I positively 
refused to leave any more, but said that it could go to the courts. We 
then settled for $260,000 and a few odd dollars. The amount over the 
$250,000 was put on to save my friend’s face, as the Chinese say. But 
this was really a saving to the companies, as they had planned to come up 
to $300,000 if necessary. It always hurts an insurance company to let 
anything go into the courts. Some months after I accidentally found 
that the adjuster had gotten over $10,000 from the old man to use as a 
bribe for me.’’ ° 





Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Notes. 

—The Hartford Fire has issued a policy for $30,000,000, covering the schedule 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe system. 

—An instructive and interesting article appeared in the October “Forum,” 
written by Louis Windmuller, on ‘Protection Against Fires and Faulty Con- 
struction.” 

—The joint committee of the Western Union and the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific will meet in Denver this week to discuss subjects pertaining 
to the mountain field. 

—The new officers of the New York Life’s $200,000 Club are: President, B. F. 
Steben of Montreal, who wrote $1,100,000 of paid business; vice president at large, 
D. C. Hillegas of Philadelphia, who wrote $1,005,000. The other vice-presidents at 
large are William Winter of Shreveport, La.; Gus Bertner of Houston, Tex.; J. 
J. Hosch of Milwaukee, and H. B. Overesch of Lafayette, Ind. The real high 
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man of the club, however, is Harold Peirce of Philadelphia, with $1,700,000 of in- 
surance to his credit. Mr. Peirce, having formerly been president of the club, is 
not again eligible for that office. 


—A new fire company is being organized at Topeka, Kan., with a paid-up 
capital of $100,000. George A. Bailey, now with the Phcenix of Chicago, will be 
manager. It is stated that a score of the wealthiest men in Kansas compose the 
new company’s directorate. 


—The special report of Fire Chief Thompson and Chief Engineer Rush of 
Toronto, recommending the addition of fire protection and water supply for that 
city, has been approved by the civic fire and light committee and passed on to 
the board of control. 


—Lord Claude Hamilton, chairman of the board of directors of the Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation, with S. Stanley Brown, its general manager, 
and Sir William Forwood, one of the directors, have arrived in this country to 
attend a convention of the American general agents of the company at St. Louis. 


—Captain Rufus Small, who has just passed his ninetieth birthday, and who 
has been in the life insurance business for fifty years, was tendered a dinner in 
New York by a number of his friends on September 22. Mr. Small came from 
Limington, Maine, and has been with the Washington Life for the past ten 
years. During his life insurance experience he has insured over 8000 persons. 


—The lumber dealers of Providence, R. I. are thoroughly aroused owing to 
the destruction of their property by incendiaries. Within the past few weeks 
many attempts have been made to set fire to their stocks, so that police pro- 
tection has been applied for. A reward of $1000 has been offered by the lumber- 
men and $1500 by the mayor for evidence that will secure the arrest and con- 
viction of the guilty party or parties. 


—The American Central Life reports a very satisfactory year so far, particu- 
larly September, which showed an increase of practically 100 per cent over Sep- 
tember, 1903. The agency department is in receipt of many applications for 
agencies and the agency force will be largely augmented next year, special 
attention being paid to Indiana, which the company regards as one of its best 
fields. The following are some recent additions to the company’s agency force: 
C. A. Moore, Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. W. Tuttle, Reading, Pa.; Frank M. 
Cruzen, Nashville, Tenn.; H. S. Coleman, Springfield, Ill.; Mitchell & Allison, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Warren Craig, Washington, Pa. 





Acknowledgments. 


—The Wisconsin life and casualty report for 1904 has been received; also that 
of Illinois. 


—The life and accident insurance report of the Pennsylvania Department has 
been received. 


—The September-October number of The New York News Letter is devoted 
to Atlanta, Ga. 


—Bournes’ Guide for September is at hand, and treats of accident and guaran- 
tee companies. 


—We have received from Charles & Edwin Layton of London a copy of “A 
Sure Road to Success in Life Assurance Canvassing.” This pamphlet was 
written some years ago by Charles A. Lakey of New York, who also publishes 
and sells it. He, however, sold to the Laytons the English copyright, and they 
have just issued a new edition of it. The work is carefully and takingly written, 
and is bound in paper, pocket size. It sells at fifty cents per copy. Any 
American insurance man who has not read ‘‘A Sure Road to Success”? may order 
this book through The Spectator Company. 








LAPSES, DEATH LOSSES AND MEMBERSGHIP IN 
ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES. 

This valuable leaflet is now ready. It shows the number of new certificates 
written, the number of certificates lapsed, the number of deaths occurring, the 
ratio of death losses per 1,000 members, for the years 1893, 1898 and 1903. All 
assessment organizations ten or more years of age are included. 

Copies of this exhibit may be obtained at the following prices: $20 per 1,000, 
$3 per 100; sample copy, 10 cents. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES THAT HAVE 
FAILED OR RETIRED. 








A 2-page pamphlet bearing the above descriptive title has been issued by THE 
SPECTATOR COMPANY. It presents the names, locations, dates and methods of 
retirement, respectively, of nearly 


Two Thousand Fire and Marine Insurance Companies which 
Have Failed or Retired 
in the last 60 years, including those which ceased business owing to the Balti- 


more conflagration in 1904, The large, responsible companies, and agents repre 
senting corporations of that class, will find this list a useful one to circulate. 


. jSingle copy, tIscents 1000 copies, $25.00 
Prices : { Too copies, ” $5.00 5000 copies, $75.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 95 William Street, New York. 


October 6, 1904] 
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Higency Wants, 





Prominent Hgents and Brokers. 








AGENTS! 

THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 

HERBERT N. FELL, Manacer 


396-398 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





AGENTS! 

THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
ARTHUR W. SWARTS, Manacer 
837 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Presivent 





The German-American Branch of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York now occupy their new offices in the 
German Savings Bank Building, on the 
Southeast Corner of 4th Avenue and 14th 
Street. Hustling Agents can obtain at- 
tractive contracts by calling. 


A. L. Lauxora, 


Manager. 





CITY MANAGER—SAN FRANCISCO. 


RENEWAL CONTRACT—UNEXCELLED—(A GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT), 
WITH 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Permanent Position! Experienced Man! Personal Producer! Capable 
getting business through Brokers and Agents! All communications strictly 
confidential. Address, stating age, experience and references, 


HOWARD PERRIN, General Manager 


$5-86-87-88 Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal 





A Few Pacts About the Million Dollar Oregon and Washington Department 


WASHINGTON LIFE 


Paid and placed new insurance in past 3 years, OVEr....esesessee0s $3,500,000,00 
New insurance paid and placed in 1 - 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE NORTHWEST 
“NUF CED” 
AGENTS WANTED 


BLAIR T. SCOTT, Gen’! Manager, 610-11-12 13 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore 


Meee eeeesesereserssesesseses Ay 





A PACIFIC COAST OPPORTUNITY. 

The thoroughly organized and successful Oregon department of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee desires a district manager 
for several counties in eastern Oregon. Must be personal producer 
and reliable. Renewal contract. Address, with references, 


S. T. LOCKWOOD & SON, General Agents, 
Portland, Ore. 


OPPORTUNITY—SUCCESS 
Both can be yours if you come to COLORADO, where there is 
more wealth in proportion to size than any other State in the Union. 
Exceptional, Nonforfeitable renewal contracts to BIG PRODUCERS. 
Send references, record and experience to 
GEO. A. RATHBUN, Manager, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colorado 








{ 





M. DUGRO BUTTLES, : 
92 William Street, New York. 4 

1852. GENERAL AGENT 1904. 
HAMILTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. of New York A 
STATEMENT, May 18, 1904. 


CI 6s sdnienacanninccs tele ere ocaniacons $150,000.00 
RMON ssc wics cdmonda ede capidethadiekadd ete kek 194, 982.2 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $177,763.90. 


SURPLUS LINES 





Hersert Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 76 Witttam Street, New York. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 





W. C, Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns Atten. d 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention 
given to Surplus lines. 


REs™ & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 





Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ {nsurance Company of 
Madison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks, 
Correspondence solicited. 





RITCHELL & RIMINGTON 
SURPLUS LINES, 


*Phone, 1497 John. 56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Central Insurance Company, Ltd., of England. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Fire Reinsurance Company of London, Ltd.; Conestoga Fire Insurance Cc. 
of Lancaster, Pa.; American Guaranty Fund; Mutual of St, Louis. 


E DWARD CLUFF, 





39 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Surplus Line Insurance. Reliable Stock Policies Only. 





Ottawa Fire Insurance Company, of Ottawa, Canada; Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Lansing, Mich.; British Dominions Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, England; Ben Franklin Insurance Company, of Allegheny, 
Pa.; Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, Ill. See reports of these 
companies. 





St. Louis + 208 North Fourth Street 
ALL & WHITTEMORE, GENERAL UNDERWRITERS. 


‘ Long distance Phones. _Wesolicit insurance on St. Louis Properties 
from agents in other cities. Sole Agents: Commonwealth, North River, Con- 
tinental, Prussian National, Spring Garden, Saint Paul, Commerce, Niagara, Williamsburgh 
City, National Union, Mercantile and Union, Phil. 


OBERT R. TUTTLE, 


NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL AGENT 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of N. H. 


WESTERN UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Incorporated, of Illinois. 


ARRY M. COUDREY & CO. 
General Insurance Agents and Brokers, 

948-4-5-6-7-8 Century Building, ST. LOUIS. 

Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. 


REPRESENTING: 
Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Newark, Indemnity, Star, Springfield, 
Frankfort, New York Plate Glass, U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 








Correspondence Solicited 


Long Dist. Telephones 





A LITTLE BOOK 
That Makes Men Stop and Think 


Every ambitious life insurance —— in the country should send for a free copy of 
our little book : ‘‘ Papa, What Would You Take For Me?’’ An invaluable aid in 
getting business. Says more and says it in more convincing style than a solicitor, 
in most cases, can. Appeals to the sentimental side of humanity and makes men 
Copy mailed free. 








stop and think seriously on the subject of life insurance. 


Address, J. B. MUELLER. Toledo, Ohio. 




















EVERY POLICY IS GUARANTEED BY THE DEPOSIT WITH THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
INCORPORATED 1896. e 


MERCANTILE TOWN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Legitimate Surplus Business at Tariff Rates Solicited. 
j. W. DAUGHERTY, SECRETARY. RIALTO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 





Actuarial. 





E ROODE, FAULKNER & ETTELSON, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
tsa LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 


Representing Hanover Insurance Co. of New York; Transatlantic Insurance Co. 
= Hamburg; Security Insurance Company of Baltimore. 
Over 25 years’ experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its 
branches, Four patronage invited. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


JOHN NAGHTEN & CO, 
INSURANCE, 


159 La Sate STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL 





Lone DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL 1159, 





Gro. W. Montcomery M. L. C. FunkHouser 


MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 184 La Salle Street, Cu1caco, Itt. 


Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Potomac Ins. 
Co., Washington; Farmers and Merchants’ Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.: Lloyds Plate 
Glass Ins. Co., New York, and Union Surety & Guaranty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





E T. MARSHALL & CO., SURPLUS LINES. 
e 


189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
SPECIAL FACILITIES. PROMPT AND FAITHFUL SERVICE, 





WESTERN AGENTS 


Atlantic City Fire Insurance Co 


OF ATLANTIC Cit¥, N. J. 


W. M. Umbdenstock & Co. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 


Tide Water Fire Insurance Co. 


OF MaRryiano 


SURPLUS LINE 


159 La Salle St., CHICAGO | 


CORAESPONDENTS 


LLOYDS, LONDON 








ENRY COHN & COMPANY, 
General Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Exceptional facilities for handling large lines in reliable companies, 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Life Insurance Loans and Investments, 


IFE INSURANCE POLICIES PURCHASED. 
LOANS ON SAME AT 6 PER CENT. 


Endowment, tontine and distribution policies aisccunted at 6 per cent. 
Give larger cash and loan values than companies. 
Premiums continued to maturity of policies. Commissions paid. 


Reference; The Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago. 
JOHN V. FOX, Egurtaste Burtprne, Curcaco, ILL. 




















Mercantile Agencies. 
Established 15 Years. 132 Nassau Street 


Telephone 3383 John. Holmes Mercantile Agency ™ NesYork, 


You are wel. ome to use this agencv as little or as much as desired for Keports, 
Investigations and Inspection: on Applicants, Medical Examiners. Deaths, Agents, or 
General Information \n any ‘ocality in the Country. Prompt atiention is given to 
requests for Telegraphic Reports, for which no other charge is made except the 
actual telegraph expenses and my usual charge of One Dollar for each report. 
There is no subscription fee required, and er accounts are rendered, only for 
reports actually made. Youcan mail or telegraph me full details of report desired. 
This will be sent for to my correspondent cn my regular blank, and refnrned to 
you just as received from him. Satisfactory reports guaranteed. I refer to any Life 
Insurance Company. CHARLES B. HOLMES, Proprietor. 








DAVID PARKS FACKLER 


Ex-President Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
85 Nassau STREET, NEw YorRK (Rooms 1404-5) 
Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 





Successor to ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


ee C. WRIGHT, 


Thorough Experience. 
Examinations. Valuations. 
All professional calls will be given prompt, faithful and impartial attention, 


45 Milk Street, Rooms 77 and 87, BOSTON, Mass. 
Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘ Actuary.” 





M's M. DAWSON, A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


No. 11 Broadway, New YORE. 





R E. FORSTER, 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





as BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


606 AUSTELL BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 





—— J. HARVEY, F. I. A., 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


OFFICES OF COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., - : JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





IFE INSURANCE CLERKS. 

Study the Mathematics of Insurance. Tuition by correspondence by 
experienced coach, at moderate fees, Successes for Part 1 Exam., ofthe Institute 
of Actuaries, nineteen out of twenty-five, including two in class 1, elevenin class 
II and six in class III. Particulars from T. E. STREETER, P. O. Box 1415, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada, author of ‘‘The Elements of The Theory of Probabili- 
ties,” ‘‘ Graduated Papers,” etc. ; lecturer on ‘‘ Actuarial Science” at the “‘ Great 
West Life” office, Winnipeg, 1904. 





C. RAFFERTY, 
® CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

The business of old line companies, assessment companies, fraternal 
societies and private individuals respectfully solicited. 
PROMPT WORK. REASONABLE PRICES. 
Room o11, 1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








S. R. WHARTON, Life Insurance Expert, 
s Not selling life insurance, butinforma-| = 
‘4 | tion about it. Full, accurate and impar- | > 
3 | tial information on all branches of the | = 
@| business. Actuarial and statistical work | = 
&/ for companies; literature and aids for 4 
| agents; advice and assistance for policy-|5 
| kolders. Letters of advice toagents and|S& 
3 | policyholders. Confidential. Send stamp. | > 
79 CLARK STREET, ROCM 10, CHICAGO. 














ENJ. F. BROWN, 
(Author of the Brown Book of Life Insurance Economies. ) 


CONSULTING EXPERT. 
ANNUITY BUILDING, 


159 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


